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PEACOCKS. 


In gorgeous plumage, azure, gold and 
green, 

They trample the pale flowers, and 
their shrill cry 

Troubles the garden’s bright tranquil- 
lity! 


Proud birds of Beauty, splendid and 


serene, 

Spreading their brilliant fans, screen 
after screen 

Of burnished sapphire, gemmed with 
mimic suns— 

Strange magic eyes, that, so the legend 
runs, 

Will bring misfortune to this fair 
demesne. .. . 

And my gay youth, that, vain and 
debonair, 

Sits in the sunshine—tired at last of 
play 

(A child, that finds the morning all too 
long), 

Tempts with its beauty that disastrous 
day 

When in the gathering darkness of 
despair 

Death shall strike dumb the laughing 


mouth of song. 
Olive Custance. 


TO CHOOSE. 
Thou canst choose the eastern Circle 
for thy part, 
And within its sacred precincts thou 
shalt rest; 
Thou shalt fold pale, slender hands 
upon thy breast, 
Thou shalt fasten silent eyes upon 
thy heart. 
If there steal within the languor of 
thine ark 
The thunder of the waters of the 
earth, 
The human, simple cries of pain and 
mirth, 
The wails of little children in the dark, 
Thou shait contemplate thy Circle’s ra- 
diant gleam, 
Thou shalt gather self and God more 
closely still: 
Let the Piteous and the Foolish moan 
at will, 
So thou shelter in the sweetness of 
thy dream. 


Peacocks. — The Quiet Nights. 


Thou canst bear a bloodstained Cross 
upon thy breast, 
Thou shalt stand upon the common, 
human sod, 
Thou shalt lift unswerving eyes unto 
thy God, 
Thou shalt stretch torn, rugged hands 
to east and west. 
Thou shalt call to every throne and 
every cell— 
Thou shalt gather all the answers of 
the Earth, 
Thou shalt wring repose from weari- 
ness and dearth, 
Thou shalt fathom the profundity of 
Hell— 
But thy height shall touch the height 
of God above, 
And thy breadth shall 
breadth of pole to pole, 
And thy depth shall sound the depth 
of every soul, 
And thy heart the deep Gethsemane of 
Love. 


span the 


Ruth Temple Lindsay. 


THE QUIET NIGHTS. 


Unmindful of my low desert 

Who turn e’en blessings to my hurt, 
God sends me graces o’er and o’er. 
More than the sands on the seashore. 


Among the blessings He doth give 

My starveling soul that she may live. 
I praise Him for my nights He kept 
And all the quiet sleep I slept, 


Since I was young who now grow old; 

For all those nights of heat, of cold, 

I slept the sweet hours through, nor 
heard 

Even the call of the first bird. 


Nights when the darkness covered me 

In a great peace like a great sea, 

With waves of sweetness, who should 
lie 

Wakeful for mine iniquity. 


nights of fragrance, dripping 
sweet, 
After the sultriness of heat, 
Amid grey meadows drenched with 
dew; 
Sweet was the sleep my eyelids knew. 
Katharine Tynan. 


Cool 
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ENGLAND, GERMANY, 


“For months past we have been liv- 
ing, and we are living now, in an at- 
mosphere of passion such as we have 
perhaps never before experienced in 
Germany. At the root of this feeling 
is the determination of Germany to 
make its strength and capability pre- 
vail in the world.” It was in these 
words that the Imperial Chancellor on 
November 10th, and again with added 
emphasis on December 5th, diag- 
nosed the present temper of the Ger- 
man people; and it is because we are 
believed to have set ourselves against 
this determination, and to have threat- 
ened war rather than see “Germany’s 
strength and capability prevail in the 
world,” that the German people are 
banded in a universal league of ani- 
mosity and resentment against us. The 
impression made by our recent diplo- 
macy has left us, it is hardly too much 
to say, without a single friend in the 
Empire. Profoundly as the masses of 
Englishmen were shocked to discover 
that without knowing it they had been 
all but on the verge of war with Ger- 
many, Germans were still more shocked 
by the revelation that in a matter of 
secondary concern, one that touched 
none of our vital interests, we were 
ready, we even seemed to them anx- 
ious, to force a conflict. They feel as 
Russia felt when the Kaiser three 
years ago stepped to the side of his Aus- 
trian ally “in shining armor.” Noth- 
ing will ever persuade them that but 
for our intervention they could not 
have made better terms with France. 
They regard themselves as worsted and 
humiliated in a diplomatic encounter 
in which we, and we alone, tipped the 
scales against them. They observe that 
British interests in Morocco remained 
to all appearances unaffected and Brit- 
ish susceptibilities unroused by the 
French occupation of Fez and by the 
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operations of Spain in the northern 
regions, and that it was only when a 
German gunboat was dispatched to 
Agadir that the British Government 
began to talk of a “new situation.” 
They note that while a Franco-Span- 
ish partition of Morocco was condoned 
by Downing Street the possibility of 
Germany sharing in the spoils was 
looked upon as a menace to be resisted 
by war. They point out that the rup- 
ture of the Act of Algeciras was ac- 
quiesced in by Great Britain until it 
seemed likely to work out to Ger- 
many’s advantage, and that the prin- 
ciple of compensation encountered no 
opposition until the Wilhelmstrasse put 
in its claim for consideration. They 
find, in short, that throughout the Mo- 
rocco crisis of 1911 we played our cus- 
tomary réle, throwing open the path of 
expansion to other nations but block- 
ing it to Germany, and going out of our 
way to impede her legitimate develop- 
ment. Smooth protestations that “we 
do not desire to stand in the light of 
any Power which wants to find its 
place in the sun” count for little in the 
face of the facts that all our diplomatic 
compacts and agreements of the past 
ten years have one feature in com- 
mon—Germany is excluded from them; 
that in 1904 we attempted to settle the 
fate of Morocco without consulting 
Germany, and as though Germany had 
no interest whatever in the Shereefian 
Empire; that in 1907 we disposed of 
Persia in similar fashion; that every 
sign of the lukewarmness of Italy in 
supporting her allies of the Triplice is 
hailed by the British Press with uncon- 
cealed gratification; and that wherever 
Germany turns she finds Great Britain 
comfortably established across her 
path. Against this accumulating evi- 
dence of ill-will catalogues of the agree- 
ments we concluded with Germany in 
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other and happier days avail nothing. 
Indeed, if one were to survey from a 
German standpoint the past seventy or 
eighty years of Anglo-German rela- 
tions, the legend of British friendliness 
would be, if not dissipated, at least 
severely discounted. Great Britain 
was Danish throughout the Schles- 
wig-Holstein crisis, was decidedly pro- 
Austrian during the struggle of 1866, 
and from the Franco-Prussian war 
emerged with nothing but the cordial 
animosity of both sides. She never 
showed herself sympathetic to the 
movement for German unity. She 
never welcomed or aided the disap- 
pearance of a weakly, divided Germany 
and the rise of a powerful Empire in 
its place. She treated the latter alter- 
nately as an interesting prodigy to be 
lectured and patronized and as a com- 
mercial and political rival to be feared 
and thwarted; and while a philo-Ger- 
man tradition undoubtedly obtained in 
Downing Street up to the moment of 
the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kriiger, it never had its roots in any 
real instinct of friendliness and appre- 
ciation but was mainly the by-product 
of Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian an- 
tagonisms. The chief difference, ac- 
cording to the Germans, between An- 
glo-German relations as they were 
from, say, 1848 to 1895, and as they 
have been during the past sixteen 
years, is that in the latter epoch ten- 
dencies have hardened into preposses- 
sions and a latent ill-will has developed 
into an open and deliberate policy of 
hostility. And that policy has never 
been made so manifest or pursued with 
so little disguise’ as in the recent ne- 
gotiations over Morocco. Rightly or 
wrongly, all Germans believe that as 
the result of the British attitude and 
preparations their Government was 
forced to content itself with very much 
less than it had reasonably hoped to 
gain. The consequence is a feeling of 
bitter and universal anger that could 
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hardly be intensified if the two nations 
were actually at war. 

I am not, of course, subscribing to 
the German point of view, but merely 
trying to elucidate it. Many counter- 
balancing considerations would have to 
be weighed before it could be accepted 
either as a fair statement of Anglo 
German relations in general or of the 
Morocco episode in particular. If Great 
Britain in the old days showed a cer- 
tain backwardness in giving the Ger- 
mans their due, in treating them as a 
matured and responsible Power, and in 
acknowledging that they had grown 
out of British tutelage, the Germans 
on their side displayed an almost mor- 
bid anxiety to have their new-won 
strength and importance recognized, 
and when no recognition was volun- 
tarily forthcoming would often attempt 
to force it by a rather puerile and 
clamorous assertiveness. If the Brit- 
ish seemed to the Germans needlessly 
“superior” and condescending, the Ger- 
mans seemed to the British quite gratui- 
tously “touchy.” If our diplomacy of 
late years in its dealings with the Wil- 
helmstrasse has worn the aspect of a 
somewhat mechanical and unimagina- 
tive obstructiveness, their diplomacy 
has equally disconcerted Downing 
Street by its unnecessary brusqueness. 
There have, in fact, been faults of 
manner innumerable on both sides. 
The defects in the national character 
of both peoples contributed their inev- 
itable share to the growing acrimony, 
and the estrangement necessarily deep- 
ened, on the German side at least, 
when the colonial fever began to influ- 
ence German foreign policy and it was 
found that so far as all hope of a 

ireater Germany that would spread 
the German idea and receive German 
colonists and extend German trade was 
concerned, the Empire had been born 
too late. This was, and is, a natural, 
unreasoning, and keenly-felt grievance; 
and as the stress of rivalry in other 
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spheres grew fiercer, as the Germans, 
duplicating British experience, began 
to change from a mainly agricultural 
to a mainly industrial basis, and as 
they woke, or were prodded awake, to 
the necessity of a strong navy and a 
large mercantile marine, the discovery 
was made that here, too, Great Britain 
had been before them. Modern, united, 
and aspiring Germany finds itself in a 
state of moral rebellion against the 
results of its lamentable history. Ex- 
cept on the hypothesis of trickery and 
strife-provoking duplicity, it cannot ex- 
plain or reconcile itself to the mon- 
strous unfairness of the fact that in 
the race for trade and Empire Great 
Britain should have acquired so great a 
start while Germany was still strug- 
gling through blood to attain the indis- 
pensable condition of unity. In the 
last number of this Review, Mr. Sid- 
“ney Low aptly enough compared the 
temper of the German people to that 
of a fox-terrier which has been ill-used 
in its puppyhood. And that is only 
part of the German complaint; it is 
deepened and accentuated by the fate 
which confines the fox-terrier in its ma- 
turity to a kennel too small for it. 
Germany is little better than an im- 
prisoned Empire. With the mouth of 
the Rhine, the German Tiber, in the 
hands of strangers, with a small and 
weak people astride her busiest river, 
Germany is like a man denied a key to 
his own front door. She is cut off 
from the full freedom of the Baltic and 
the North Sea, from the Mediterranean 
and from the Adriatic. The short and 
difficult coastline between Holland and 
Denmark forms virtually the sole ef- 
fective channel for the commerce of 
this powerful and ambitious nation. 
And the States—Holland, Denmark, 
and Belgium—that in this way cramp 
Germany’s development are in all cases 
weaker than herself. She is walled 


off by puny, insignificant communities 
from everything she most vitally needs 
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for the protection of her security and 
the full utilization of her strength. 
Ports, territory, opportunities lie just 
beyond her boundaries—boundaries, re- 
member, that are artificial, not perma- 
nent, drawn by diplomatists, not by 
nature—and their occupation would 
provide for generations an adequate 
outlet for her surplus population, her 
maritime ambitions, and her industrial 
enterprise. She dare not yield to the 
temptation thus dangled seductively 
beneath her very eyes; nor has she yet 
been able to find any sufficient com- 
pensation abroad for her abstinence in 
Europe. All this, to be sure, is not 
Great Britain’s fault. But the con- 
trast between the paucity and narrow- 
ness of Germany’s scope for expansion 
in the present, and our own unlimited 
spaciousness of action in the recent 
past, between the complacency with 
which we take the lion’s share of the 
feast while Germany hunts for the 
meagre crumbs beneath the table, is 
toc palpable not to be bitterly felt. 
With human nature as it is, and espe- | 
cially that part of it which concerns it- 
self with international] politics, there 
was bound to be generated a certain 
atmosphere of friction and jealousy be- 
tween the two Empires, the one old, 
somnolent and possessed of trade, col- 
onies, and sea-power, and the other 
young, aggressive, and in search of 
trade, colonies, and sea-power. 

In endeavoring some two years ago 
to lay before the American readers of 
the Atlantic Monthly the broad facts of 
Anglo-German relations, I observed 
that they bore witness to two vener- 
able truisms, first, that nothing is really 
trivial when it comes to a matter of in- 
ternational likes and dislikes; secondly, 
that in diplomacy the spirit is every- 
thing. The various incidents that in 
the past decade or so have served to 
keep England and Germany at odds 
are mainly significant because they 
have brought about, and have been in 
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turn interpreted by, a spirit of mutual 
distrust and alarm. When that spirit 
is present almost any episode is potent 
enough to engender a crisis. When it 
is absent, when confidence, goodwill, 
and a sincere desire for conciliation ob- 
tain in its place, the most formidable- 
looking issue is found easy of solution. 
If Great Britain and Germany had only 
themselves to consider, and were not 
influenced by their commitments to 
other Powers, and if international sym- 
pathies and aversions were governed 
by facts and reasoned probabilities in- 
stead of by unthinking impulses, base- 
less conjectures, and ignorant perver- 
sities, it would not be difficult to for- 
mulate Anglo-German relations on a 
rational basis. What has disturbed 
and confused them has been imported 
from without, not generated from 
within. Indeed, the most curious fea- 
ture of the Anglo-German feud is that 
the two nations are in contact hardiy 
anywhere and in specific and exclusive 
conflict nowhere. If they had some- 
thing definite to quarrel about there 
* would be a far greater chance of ap- 
peasement between them. The people 
who inquire why we cannot reach a 
settlement with Germany as we 
reached one with France and with Rus- 
sia, forget that in the two latter cases 
the material for an accommodation 
was provided by tangible clashes of in- 
terests in various parts of the world 
which could be harmonized by a give- 
and-take compromise. The situation 
in regard to Germany is wholly differ- 
ent. There is an undoubted Anglo- 
German question in the large, vague 
sense. But there are no Anglo-German 
questions that could be made the sub- 
ject of a diplomatic bargain, stated in 
black and white, and solved by a mat- 
ter-of-fact negotiation. What the 
British and German peoples are for the 
most part upholding against one .an- 
other is not a set of interests, but a set 
of suspicions. Most of the issues be- 
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tween them are compounded of the ap- 
prehensions each has formed of the 
tendencies of the other's policy, and of 
the motives behind it, and of the pos- 
sibilities that in some undated future 
may conceivably flow from it. And 
as these are apprehensions that in the 
nature of things can hardly ever be 
brought to the test of fact, and that re- 
late not to to-day or to to-morrow but 
to the year after next, or some other 
conveniently elusive epoch, their very 
indefiniteness gives them a certain 
credibility and makes them peculiarly 
impervious to exposure by argument or 
by any reference to immediate actual- 
ities. The result is that two pacific, 
civilized, and otherwise sensible peo- 
ples have been stirred up by the ex- 
tremists in their midst to bombard one 
nother with a fusilade of almost iden- 
tical charges. The first thing, indeed, 
that a dispassionate analysis of Anglo- 
German recriminations reveals is that 
all the schemes and ambitions the anti- 
Germans in England impute to Ger- 
many, the Anglophobes in Germany im- 
pute to England; that King Edward 
was just as much the bugaboo of the 
German, as is the Kaiser of the Brit- 
ish, imagination; that our talk about 
Germany’s military hegemony in Eu- 
rope is countered by their talk of Brit- 
ish naval hegemony throughout the 
world; and that our vision of a Ger- 
man invasion is fully matched by 
theirs of the “preventive war” we in- 
tend to wage before the German fleet 
becomes too powerful. Three-fourths 
of the antagonism that has thus been 
manufactured out of a paper warfare 
of railings, mare’s nests, and interna- 
tional tu quoques, is simply a night- 
mare of the imagination and suggests 
the need of reinforcing the tribunal at 
The Hague with an alienist’s consult- 
ing-room. 

The first touch of substance and re- 
ality in the Anglo-German exchange 
of animosities came with the Anglo- 
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French Agreement of 1904. The Ger- 
man attitude towards that instrument 
and German policy throughout the 
whole Morocco entanglement have 
never seemed to me to stand in need 
of anything but the simplest explana- 
tions. The Agreements of 1904 dis- 
posed of the future of Morocco as 
though Germany had no concern in it. 
She was not consulted as to the terms 
of either the Anglo-French or the 
Franco-Spanish conventions, nor was 
she formally and officially informed of 
their nature and import. Her inter- 
ests in the matter were ignored; she 
was not so much deliberately left out 
in the cold as simply forgotten; and 
her position both in law and in logic 
was unassailable when she refused to 
be bound by, or in any way to recog- 
nize, arrangements made between other 
Powers in a question where her claim 
to a locus standi was denied by impli- 
cation, if not directly. It is true that 
there was nothing in either of the 
Agreements that infringed Germany’s 
rights under her most-favored-nation 
treaty with Morocco. It is also true 
that when the Anglo-French convention 
was first concluded, Count von Biilow 
welcomed it with effusiveness, declared 
that Germany was materially con- 
cerned in the prevalence of tranquillity 
and order in Morocco, and had no 
ground to apprehend that her interests 
might be disregarded or injured by 
any Power. But, as he blandly re- 
marked a year later, “the language and 
attitude of diplomatists and politicians 
are governed by circumstances.” In 
April, 1904, the circumstances were 
not favorable to a German protest, and 
German annoyance was accordingly 
concealed. In April, 1905, the 
situation was different—the difference 
being that Russia in the interval had 
almost ceased to exist as a strong 
Power—and German policy accord- 
ingly began to appear in its true colors. 
Dexterity such as this is no doubt more 
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practical than edifying, and the par- 
ticular methods which the Wilhelm- 
strasse employed to enforce its change 
of attitude might reasonably be criti- 
cized. But of Germany’s absolute 
right to protect her indubitable inter- 
ests in the way that appeared to her 
to promise the best results there was 
not, and could not be, any real ques- 
tion. Had the warning which Mr. 
Lloyd George addressed to Germany 
last July been addressed by Count von 
Biilow to Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay in 1904, his case would have 
been overwhelming and unanswer- 
able; and it may as well be frankly ad- 
mitted that Lord Lansdowne’s and M. 
Delcassé’s neglect to consult Germany 
beforehand, and their failure to fore- 
see the European reactions of the An- 
glo-French Agreement, started the ten- 
sion which ever since has warped and 
strained Anglo-German relations, That 
initial mistake has governed all our 
subsequent diplomacy. It ranged us 
inevitably on the side of France when 
Germany pounced on her. It made it 
necessary for Sir Edward Grey, im- 
mediately on assuming office, to de- 
clare that Anglo-German relations 
could never be improved at the expense 
of Anglo-French friendship, and that 
the condition of any rapprochement at 
all was that “the relations of Germany 
with France, on all matters that come 
under the Anglo-French Agreement, 
should be fair and good also.” And 
finally, it has brought us on at least 
three occasions in the past six years 
within measurable distance of an 
armed conflict with the first military 
and the second naval Power in the 
world, ostensibly in loyalty to the terms 
of the Agreement of 1904, really be- 
cause British public opinion has sud- 
denly placed the integrity and inde- 
pendence of France among those Brit- 
ish interests which must be protected 
at any cost. 

This, indeed, is the most astounding 
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development of all. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the authors, or 
at any rate the British authors, of the 
Agreement of 1904 looked upon it as an 
exclusively Anglo-French compact, 
with no bearing of any moment on the 
interests of other Powers, and with 
no European implications of any kind. 
Their sole purpose in concluding it was 
to wipe the slate clean of a number of 
colonial difficulties that had long per- 
turbed Anglo-French relations. But 
an agreement of that kind between two 
modern democracies means either more 
or less than its actual provisions dis- 
close. It means more or less according 
as public opinion approves or disap- 
proves, and in this case public opinion, 
in Great Britain at all events, ap- 
proved even excessively. It was 
rightly held to be a most welcome de- 
velopment that England and France, 
besides reaching an agreement on a 
multitude of controversial points, 
should have established what was called 
an entente. But an entente is not an 
enunciation of policy. It is an indefi- 
nite state of mind and feeling; it is a 
condition of the international atmos- 
phere; it is a something in the air. 
When two Powers, long separated by 
a mutual suspiciousness, discover that 
there is no issue between them worth 
quarrelling about, an entente is a use- 
ful symbol] to connote the change in 
their attitudes. It marks essentially 
a transitional phase, a phase in which 
a willingness to have done with the 
past is tempered by apprehensions in 
regard to the future, or at least by a 
desire to avoid any far-reaching com- 
mitments. A certain bashfulness is 
apparent. The two Governments and 
the two peoples are delighted to have 
overcome their old enmities and to 
find themselves on terms of good fel- 
lowship. But they are disinclined to 
force the pace; they know the danger 
of producing a reaction; they are con- 
tent to enjoy their new-found friend- 
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ship without taking vows or entering 
into engagements. Such has been the 
case with Great Britain and France. 
For the past seven years they have sur- 
rendered themselves to the pleasure of 
wondering how they could ever have 
been at loggerheads and of rejoicing 
over their return to sanity and good- 
will. It has been, as we all know, a 
most pleasurable period. But it has 
also not been without its political dis- 
advantages. An entente is not a polit- 
ical instrument; it prescribes no policy, 
imposes no obligations, formulates no 
objects to be aimed at, provides 
against no contingencies. It is there- 
fore liable to be interpreted by differ- 
ent people in different ways. Its 
vagueness, which is in one aspect its 
best safeguard, is in another its chief 
weakness. No process has yet been 
discovered by which a state of general- 
ized good feeling can be applied to the 
specific problems of international pol- 
itics. The indefiniteness of the entente 
at once aroused Germany’s fears and 
invited her attack. She naturally 
wished if possible to ascertain its scope 
and purpose, and nobody either in Eng- 
land or France could tell her because 
nobody knew or knows even now. 
But the attitude of public opinion in 
Great Britain during 1905, when it 
seemed as though Germany meant to 
force a war upon France, was highly 
significant. It declared in effect that 
any such enterprise would be resisted 
by France and Great Britain in com- 
mon. There was no warrant for any 
such declaration in the Agreement or in 
the entente. Nevertheless it embodied 
a policy which the British Government 
would have had no option but to follow. 
British opinion had decided, and has 
since held to the decision, that the in- 
dependence of France is a British in- 
terest to be preserved, if need be, by 
the full exercise of British power. 
That is a very curious situation. 
Without asking from France anything 
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in return, the British people have vir- 
tually engaged themselves to join with 
her in warding off an unprovoked at- 
tack by Germany. There is no evi- 
dence to show that the French are pre- 
pared to reciprocate in kind. Never 
without a touch of Quixotism in their 
composition, the British people have 
read into the entente meanings and ob- 
ligations that its framers never contem- 
plated. The French, more emotional 
on the surface, but infinitely more pru- 
dent and restrained at heart, while not 
less cordially in favor of the entente, 
have not yet translated it, even subcon- 
sciously, into a definite policy. 

In these extraordinary and indeed 
unparalleled circumstances one can ap- 
preciate, without necessarily endorsing, 
the standpoint of those who argue that 
the time has come when all uncertainty 
should cease, and when clear and for- 
mal expression should be given, in 
terms of politics, to what is at present 
an alliance of sentiment. The rela- 
tions between Great Britain and 
France that now exist constitute a 
strong fact, but it is a fact of which 
the consequences are confused and the 
scope indefinite. It is agreed on all 
hands that we cannot continue to hold 
our old position of neutrality in Euro- 
pean politics, and to declare ourselves 
equally indifferent and equally sympa- 
thetic to both the Dual and the Triple 
alliances. Events have forced us to 
throw in our lot with the former, while 
disclaiming, and disclaiming sincerely, 
any hostility to the latter. But how 
far our adhesion carries us, and what 
precisely it involves, is unknown. 
“Any support we would give France or 
Russia in times of trouble,” said Sir 
Edward Grey on November 27th, 
“would depend entirely upon the feel- 
ing of Parliamentary and public opin- 
ion here when the trouble came.” 
Could anything be more nebulous and 
incoherent? That we should not be a 
party to any movement of aggression 
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against Germany, that both France 
and Russia would quickly drop the en- 
tente, if it were to be used as a means 
of embroiling them with their formida- . 
ble neighbor, may be laid down as 
axiomatic. But on the other hand “the 
feeling of Parliamentary and public 
opinion” during the last few years ap- 
pears to have virtually charged itself 
with the responsibility of defending 
France against anything it considered 
an “unprovoked” onslaught from the 
German side. The discretion, the 
moral saving-clause, hinted at in the 
adjective “unprovoked,” would not, I 
imagine, prove a very steady barrier at 
a time of crisis. Nothing is more hope- 
less or, as a rule, more irrelevant, than 
to attempt to decide, when two nations 
are at war, which of them “provoked” 
it; and in the present temper of our 
people you simply would not get them 
to believe that any outbreak of hos- 
tilities between France and Germany 
had not been engineered and brought 
on by the latter Power. Ina very co- 
gent article published on November 
25th, the Spectator sensibly threw over- 
board all such nice calculations and 
abstractions, and placed the whole 
question on the basis of broad national 
interests and the enduring law of self- 
preservation. “Looking at the matter 
in the coldest light,” it asked, “can we 
afford to let France be overwhelmed? 
Unquestionably we cannot, for if France 
were overwhelmed our position as re- 
gards Germany would be utterly intol- 
erable”; and it justified our recent di- 
plomacy by reference to the “simple 
principles” crystallized in such homely 
phrases as “Never let yourself be taken 
in detail’; “Our turn will come next”; 
“If you must fight, fight at an advan- 
tage”; “Get help in a struggle and avoid 
isolation.” The application of these 
principles is, of course, altogether in- 
dependent of whether France at any 
given crisis was “right” or “wrong,” 
the aggressor or the attacked; and 
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their acceptance binds us unescapably 
to go to her aid whenever and how- 
ever her security is menaced. The 
advocates of a definite Anglo-French al- 
‘liance have, therefore, a measure of 
reason when they urge that, such be- 
ing the facts, they ought to be embod- 
ied in a political compact, if only be- 
cause, whether so embodied or not, 
they will continue to exist, and will 
have to be faced. The alternatives, 
they insist, lie between prolonging a 
situation full of vagueness and reduc- 
ing it to coherence and precision. In 
their view such an alliance as they fa- 
vor would add nothing to the respon- 
sibilities which self-interest has al- 
ready compelled us to shoulder volun- 
tarily, while by defining them it would, 
in fact, tend to lessen them. In the 
place of a dubious and unlimited liabil- 
ity we should then have a liability that 
could be measured and prepared for; 
in the place of uncertainty we should 
then have something fixed to go upon; 
and in the place of the present one- 
sided arrangement under which we re- 
gard ourselves as bound to render 
France the greatest service that one 
nation can ever render ancether while 
France remains unconscious of any re- 
ciprocal obligation, we should then 
have a more equitable and business- 
like compact. There would never—so 
the contention runs—have been any 
Morocco crisis at all had Great Britain 
and France formally proclaimed their 
resolve to lend each other physical, as 
well as diplomatic, support in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Agreement 
of 1904 at the time it was concluded. 
None the less I am convinced that 
the wiser and better course is to let 
things remain as they are. No defen- 
sive alliance between England and 
France could possibly entail the same 
equality of risk so long as Germany is 
France’s immediate neighbor, and ex- 
posed to a land attack, and so long as 
Germany is separated from us by the 
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element in which we still remain su- 
preme; and the calculating and pruden- 
tial spirit of French statesmanship, 
which is perfectly satisfied with reap- 
ing most of the advantages while in- 
curring few of the responsibilities of 
the entente, would accordingly shrink 
from any such compact. An Anglo- 
French Alliance, moreover, would goad 
all Germany to madness, remove the 
last doubt that it was the supreme aim 
of our policy to hem her in, and drive 
her to stake everything on an imme- 
diate effort to break through the cor- 
don. That there has been on the part 
of our rulers a deliberate intention to 
give an anti-German point to British 
diplomacy I do not believe. But that 
they have had the appearance of doing 
so, and that the various agreements 
they have concluded with France, Rus- 
sia, and Spain have been welcomed by 
British opinion, not as aimed at Ger- 
many, but as, at the least, a precau- 
tion against Germany, is hardly to be 
denied. An Anglo-French Alliance 
would effectually rob Downing Street 
of its last pretence that, in seeking to 
make an end of the insensate antago- 
nisms that had for so long kept Eng- 
land and France, and England and 
Russia apart, it was not also moved by 
a desire to diminish Germany’s pre- 
ponderance and handicap her freedom 
of action; and by doing so it would in- 
flame German sentiment against us to 
boiling point. It seems therefore pref- 
erable to go on as we are, and in the 
situation in which we find ourselves, 
with all its perils, incongruities, and 
haziness, rather than attempt the des- 
perate venture of mending matters by 
imparting to them a sharper edge. But 
I wonder if the masses of our people 
altogether realize what the situation 
actually is, and how far they have pon- 
dered all that is involved in the en- 
terprise of upholding France in a war 
with Germany, and whether they are 
quite aware that Great Britain is re- 
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verting to the principles and activities 
of the Palmerstonian era, and is inter- 
vening in the affairs of Europe pre- 
cisely at the moment when her military 
resources, compared with those of her 
possible antagonists, are most mani- 
festly inferior, and whether they have 
made the necessary connection between 
our entente with France and the prodig- 
ious expansion of German sea-power. 

German sentiment at this moment is 
passionately embittered against us, and 
I fear some time must pass before opin- 
ion cools. Yet it is not too optimistic 
to hope that the recent crisis may ul- 
timately prove to have cleared the air. 
It has had at any rate two momentous 
results. In the first place a Morocco 
settlement has been reached which has 
all the appearance of being durable. 
The chief source of overt contention 
between France and Germany, and 
therefore between Germany and Eng- 
land, has thus been removed, and the 
condition laid down six years ago by 
Sir Edward Grey that the state of An- 
glo-German relations depended upon 
the state of Franco-German relations 
in all matters coming under the agree- 
ment of 1904, is now at last fulfilled. 
In the second place both the German 
Government and the German people 
are now apprised of the construction 
placed by us upon the entenite with 
France. It has been borne in upon 
them that we regard it as committing 
us to the maintenance of the security 
and integrity of the French nation, and 
that upon that version of its obliga- 
tions we are prepared to act. The dis- 
covery cannot have been welcome to 
Germany, but it at least reveals the 
worst that she has to expect from An- 
glo-French co-operation. Nothing, it 
is true, changes so swiftly as the face 
of international politics. It is only a 
dozen years or so since Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain launched what seems to 
us now the well-nigh incredible pro- 
posal for an Anglo-German-American 
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alliance aguinst Russia. The wisest 
actor in foreign affairs, and the wisest 
commentator on them is, as a rule, he 
who refrains from looking far ahead. 
But even bearing all that in mind, it is 
still permissible to point out that, so 
far as anyone at present can foresee, 
Great Britain will not hurriedly change 
her view of the obligations imposed on 
her by the Anglo-French entente and by 
her own interests, and that the preser- 
vation of French independence is a 
fixed object of British policy. With 
that fact Germany will naturally make 
such terms as she thinks her own in- 
terests require. She may accommo- 
date herself to it, or she may decide 
to challenge it, but so long as she 
recognizes that it is a fact, something 
is gained, she knows where she stands 
and where we stand, and the uncer- 
tainty which more than anything else 
breeds suspicion is resolved. I do not, 
therefore, regard it as too sanguine to 
hope that from now onwards Anglo- 
German and Franco-German relations 
may slowly but perceptibly improve. 
There remain, however, two other 
causes of a possible Anglo-German rup- 
ture. The first, though it is a favor- 
ite topic with a certain class of Brit- 
ish publicists, may be very briefly dis- 
missed. It is concerned with Ger- 
many’s supposed ambition to annex or 
bring forcibly within the sphere of her 
influence Holland, Denmark, or Bel- 
gium. As to that, it will be enough 
to say that the Germans are not mad- 
men, that they have no desire to face 
all Europe in arms, and that the 
chances of their being carried away 
by the very dementia of jingoism are 
so remote and intangible that they may 
safely be left out of the present discus- 
sion. A far more formidable menace 
to the prospects of Anglo-German good- 
will is the growth of German sea- 
power. On that head a few state- 
ments may be ventured. First, Ger- 
many has as good a right to have a 
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large navy as we have to have a larger 
one. Secondly, the German navy will 
never equal our own aly more than the 
British army will equal the Ger- 
man army. Thirdly, its growth 
will, none the less, make it in- 
creasingly difficult for us to main- 
tain the two-Power standard. Fourthly, 
a turn of the diplomatic wheel may 
leave the balance of European sea- 
power in German hands. Fifthly, the 
rivalry will continue without pause or 
abatement; no agreement to limit ar- 
maments is possible because Germany 
will never bind herself to accept a per- 
manent and static inferiority at sea, 
and no other basis is compatible with 
British needs; we shall soon find a 
hundred million sterling a year being 
spent on naval preparations on the two 
sides of the North Sea. Our policy un- 
der these conditions should surely be 
to say little, to see everything, and to 
provide all possible guarantee—first, by 
maintaining our supremacy at sea, and, 
secondly, by maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Powers without whose 
eo-operation an anti-British coalition 
would be impossible. Above all, let 
us stop railing, combine vigilance with 
courtesy and foresight with perspec- 
tive, recover something of our famous 
commonsense, carefully estimate such 
dangers as may threaten, and face 
them like men and not like peevish and 
credulous children. It is as certain as 
anything can be that Germany will not 
attack England any more than England 
will attack Germany. The real peril 
in the naval situation is that the two 
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nations, while forging these tremen- 
dous weapons, should continue to 
glower at each other in mistrust and 
ill-will, that fears and suspicions should 
accumulate and deepen into pas- 
sionate hatreds, and that the strain 
on the national nerves and temper 
should precipitate by itself a violent 
collision. There are many ways in 
which England might show ill-will 
towards Germany, but there are not, 
unhappily, many ways of showing 
goodwill in a material form. Nobody 
dreams of sacrificing the French en- 
tente, or of handing over British Pos- 
sessions, or of putting pressure on any 
of the British Dominions in the matter 
of their fiscal arrangements in order 
to conciliate Germany. On the other 
hand, as Sir Edward Grey hinted on 
November 27th, circumstances are eas- 
ily conceivable in which Great Britain 
would not only not obstruct but would 
gladly forward a redistribution of some 
of the European holdings in Africa in a 
way acceptable to German interests. 
As much, I think, may be said of Ger- 
man expansion in Asia Minor; there is 
no rea] reason—or there will soon be 
none—why we should not view it as fa- 
vorably as Germany has always viewed 
our policy in Egypt. Good sense, 
good manners, and a greater willing- 
ness than we have yet shown to con- 
sider Germany’s needs and aspirations, 
would go a long way in time—provid- 
ing, of course, we maintain Free Trade 
—towards restoring sanity, if not cor- 
diality, to Anglo-German relations. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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The announcement made by the 
French War Minister that “the exper- 
imental phase of military aviation is 
closed, and the period of the organi- 
zation of the ‘Fourth Arm’ has com- 
menced,” is of momentous importance 
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to the whole world. The citizens of 
the Republic were already convinced of 
the utility of aeroplanes in war, but 
M. Messimy’s words have enormously 
increased popular enthusiasm for the 
aerial craft which the French are more 
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convinced than ever will make them 
invincible. They have stolen a march 
on their former victorious foe, and 
though they are, at least for the pres- 
ent moment, far from contemplating 
the reconquest of the lost provinces by 
force of arms, they no longer fear at- 
tack. At the beginning of November, 
General Roques stated, the French 
aerial fleet already consisted of 170 
aeroplanes, and there were 73 expert 
military aviation pilots, almost as 
many prentice military aviators, and 
some 200 men holding the French Aero 
Club’s , pilot’s certificate, who could, 
in case of need, be incorporated in the 
army without any delay. The Com- 
mander of the French Aviation Corps 
refrained from any sort of exaggera- 
tion, and abstained from mentioning 
the large number of aeroplanes ordered 
by the War Department, but not yet 
delivered. Neither did he make any 
reference to the yet more important 
contracts for aerial craft which are 
awaiting the Minister’s signature im- 
mediately the Budget of 1912 is voted 
by the Chambers. Even supposing no 
additional grant is demanded of Par- 
liament for the more active develop- 
ment of the aerial fleet, the French 
War Department will, at the close of 
next year, possess at least 500 aero- 
planes. 

The French, being conscious of hav- 
ing gained a decisive advance on all 
the other peoples of the world, are de- 
termined to make the necessary pecu- 
hiary sacrifices, not only to keep, but 
to increase it. The “great precursor,” 
as M. Ader is called, has raised a cry 
which has been taken up by other per- 
sons of more or less note for the imme- 
diate purchase of 1000 aeroplanes for 
the French Army. The proposal may 
be excessive, in presence of the ex- 
isting situation, but in all probability 
that number will be surpassed in a 
shorter time than most people imag- 
ine. However, as General Roques 
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pointed out, it is worse than useless to 
possess aeroplanes without having suf- 
ficient well-trained pilots to man them. 
The War Minister is also conscious of 
the urgent necessity of training a very 
large number of military pilots, and 
has consequently decided on the crea- 
tion of many additional military avia- 
tion schools. If the task is under- 
taken seriously, and there is every rea- 
son to believe such will be the case, 
the number of military aviation pilots 
can be raised to 1000, or even more, in 
a comparatively short space of time, 
especially as all the aeroplane con- 
structors are willing and anxious to 
train an ever-increasingly large contin- 
gent of officers to pilot their machines. 
Moreover, the already skilled military 
pilots can serve as professors in the 
new military aviation establishments. 
It must, however, be remembered, the 
military observers also want practice, 
and the men who ere long will be re- 
quired on fighting aerial craft will 
have to receive special training. It is 
true the defensive and offensive wea- 
pons which will be used on aeroplanes 
have not yet been invented; but, by 
consenting to furnish the projectiles to 
be employed in the Michelin Aero-Tar- 
get Competition, the military authori- 
ties have given practical proof of their 
determination to push forward the ar- 
mament of their aerial fleet without 
any further delay. Indeed, when a 
year ago the War Ministry instituted 
the Military Aeroplane Competition 
which was held in October and No- 
vember, it was with the intention of 
encouraging the construction of aerial 
craft capable of carrying the weight 
of defensive and offensive weapons. 
Justification for the confidence of 
the French in their Fourth Arm can be 
found in the exploits of their military 
pilots during the last twelve months, 
and especially at the autumn manceu- 
vres. It would take a volume to chron- 
icle the former, which, so far as the 
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general public could see, consisted in 
aerial voyages only from town to town 
and sometimes from one end of the 
country to the other. It is therefore 
unnecessary to say more about them 
than that those expeditions were fre- 
quently undertaken with a yet more 
important object than the practising of 
cross-country flight. Though the mil- 
itary aviation pilots distinguished them- 
selves in all the autumn manceuvres 
held in various parts of the country, it 
will suffice to draw attention to a few 
of the exploits of those who partici- 
pated in the sham-fighting in the east 
of France. Twenty of them flew on 
their machines from Paris and else- 
where to the appointed places of con- 
centration, thus demonstrating prac- 
tically that in the case of war they 
would not encumber the roads, as had 
been predicted. The machines, which 
were for the most part employed in 
scouting and despatch-carrying, per- 
formed their missions with such pre- 


cision and promptitude that on many 
occasions the commanders of the hos- 
tile forces were able either to profit 
by a weak point in their adversary’s 
defence or to parry an unexpected at- 


tack. Most of the aerial craft carried 
two men, the pilot and a military ob- 
server, because it was admitted that 
the pilot of a single-seated machine 
must have his mind and hands too 
completely occupied with the steering 
of the machine to have sufficient leis- 
ure to observe accurately, or the ma- 
terial possibility to note on map or 
paper, the exact position of troops, 
their strength, &c. On the other hand, 
the military observer on a double-seated 
aeroplane could take notes, mark on 
the map the precise spot occupied by 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, &c., 
estimate their numerical strength, the 
quantity of supplies, &c. Some of 
those military observers were provided 
with cameras, with which they ob- 
tained photographic documents pro- 
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nounced to be of inestimable value. 
Nothing escaped the observation of the 
officers or the searching capacities of 
the photographic film. On more than 
one occasion attempts were made to 
conceal small detachments of troops in 


’ deep ravines, woods, and villages, but 


they were invariably discovered by the 
military observers. 

A striking example of the valuable 
services the aeroplane can render an 
army was furnished on 28th August, 
when three aerial craft—one mono- 
plane piloted by Captain Bellenger, and 
two biplanes, piloted respectively by 
Lieutenants Menard and Blard—this 
latter having Captain Lebeau beside 
him as military observer—were sent 
from Verdun to Toul, which was sup- 
posed to be a hostile city. Their mis- 
sion was to ascertain the exact con- 
dition of its defensive works and to 
gather all other information calculated 
to facilitate an attack. They started 
at 5 A.M., and ascending to the alti- 
tude of about 4000 feet, each took a dif- 
ferent route. A little more than an 
hour later they were, however, all 
three flying over Toul, where they dis- 
covered the garrison was preparing to 
repel an attack. Being still at an al- 
titude rendering him invulnerable, 
Captain Lebeau took a large number of 
photographs which, even without the 
other information obtained, constituted 
the most complete document desirable 
for an attacking force. The little ae- 
rial squadron was back at its head- 
quarters in less than three hours after 
its departure. The distance separating 
Verdun from Toul is about 56 miles, 
which had in the out and home voy- 
age been covered twice without any 
one of the machines touching ground. 

Three days later, on 31st August, a 
different but equally important dem- 
onstration of the utility of aeroplanes 
in war was made at Froideterre, near 
Verdun. It so completely solved the 
question of the assistance aerial craft 
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can render artillery, that General Bail- 
loud, Commander of the ist Army 
Corps, told the artillery officers to “re- 
member the 31st August 1911, because 
it is the date marking the greatest step 
forwards made for a very long time 
in the method of firing.” Batteries of 
artillery had been establishel at Froid- 
eterre to check the advance of the en- 
emy supposed to be marching on Ver- 
dun, but the hostile force was invisi- 
ble to the gunners, whose view was in- 
tercepted by intervening obstacles and 
undulations of the land. Four aero- 
planes—one single-seated monoplane 
piloted by Captain Bellenger, and three 
double-seated biplanes, piloted re- 
spectively by Captain Casse and 
Lieutenants Blard and Menard, each 
having a military observer beside him 
—were ordered to reconnoitre the po- 
sition of the advancing army and to 
bring back information of the effect of 
the Froideterre batteries’ fire. Rising 
to the altitude of over 4000 feet to en- 
sure their own safety, the aeroplanes 
flew over the enemy and then, return- 
ing to Froideterre, dropped written in- 
dications of the exact spots where the 
shells had fallen, and thus enabled the 
artillerymen to rectify their fire. The 
experiment, made with real ammuni- 
tion, but of course without real advanc- 
ing troops, was repeated several times, 
and the indications of the military ob- 
servers on the biplanes tallied so com- 
pletely that the military umpires de- 
clared the attacking force, though in- 
visible, would have been annihilated by 
the artillery. Colonel Bernard, the well- 
known artillery specialist, who was 
present on the occasion, was so much 
struck by the marvellous correctness 
of the information collected by the 
aviators, and the rapidity with which 
it was brought to the gunners, that he 
affirmed “two batteries and one aero- 
plane are five times more redoubtable 
than three batteries without an aero- 
plane.” At the same time these ex- 
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periments showed that for this service, 
in which the greatest precision is neces- 
sary, a double-seated aeroplane is in- 
dispensable. Captain Bellenger, who 
is undeniably one of the most distin- 
guished French military aviators, be- 
ing alone on his monoplane, failed to 
bring back the absolutely precise in- 
formation required by the artillerymen. 
After this demonstration General Bail- 
loud, at a military déjeaner attended by 
22 generals, 40 colonels, and strong 
deputations of other officers from all 
the departments of the French Army, 
expressed “complete confidence in the 
new destinies of troops, hav- 
ing bold and devoted aviators at their 
disposal.” 

It would be difficult for any one to 
ascertain from the Budget what 
amount of money the French Govern- 
ment proposes to spend on military 
aviation during the coming year; but 
it is interesting to note that M. Clemen- 
tel, in his report to the Chamber on 
the War Budget, says it will be at 
least double the sum set aside for that 
purpose in 1911. Asa matter of fact, 
the Budget contains an item of 7,600,- 
000 francs (£304,000) for aviation; but 
apart from the probability of Parlia- 
ment being applied to for supplemen- 
tary grants for that service, it would 
be a mistake to imagine that this sum 
includes all the money which will be 
employed in 1912 for the organization 
of the French Fourth Arm, the pur- 
chase of aeroplanes, the repair of the 
machines, the gasolene and oil used by 
them, &c. The organization of mili- 
tary aviation schools and depéts for 
each of the twenty army corps, the ad- 
ditional! pay granted to the military 
aviators, and various other more or 
less important items, are not included 
in it. 

Nothing. could demonstrate more 
strikingly the improvements introduced 
into aeroplanes during the past twelve 
months than the results of the French 
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Military Aeroplane Competition. When 
it was instituted at the end of 1910 
there was not a single aerial craft ex- 
isting in any part of the world capable 
of executing any one of the tests im- 
posed by the programme. Yet of the 


31 different types of aeroplanes ad-. 


mitted to participate in the contest, 9 
accomplished the five very difficult 
tests, and of those 9 successful ma- 
chines 8 completed the final 186 miles 
non-stop cross-country flight! The mil- 
itary authorities had last year seen the 
speed of aeroplanes considerably de- 
veloped by private enterprise, in view 
of the numerous competitions endowed 
with rich prizes, so, while also encour- 
aging speed by the final race, they de- 
cided to make weight-carrying a sine 
qua non quality. Consequently it was 
stipulated that all the competing ma- 
chines should, in addition to their own 
weight and that of the motor with the 
necessary supply of gasolene and oil for 
the non-stop flight of 186 miles, carry, 
while performing all the tests, an ad- 
ditional load of 660 lb. It was just 
that stipulation which would have 
made it utterly impossible for any 
aeroplane constructed in 1910 to at- 
tempt to accomplish any one of the 
feats imposed by the programme. 
Those feats comprised three landing 
tests: one landing to be made on a field 
of stubble, another on growing lucerne, 
and the third on ploughed land, with 
the condition that the machine should 
not be disabled in the attempt, but 
that, on the contrary, it should ascend 
from the several landing-places without 
the assistance of any one except the 
persons manning it; a speed race, prov- 
ing the aeroplane could travel 37 miles 
an hour at least; an altitude test, show- 
ing the machine was capable of reach- 
ing the height of 1640 feet in fifteen 
minutes, and the final speed race of 186 
miles. During the first days of the 
month allowed for the accomplishment 
of the preliminary tests the biplanes 
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seemed destined to carry the day, be- 
cause the swifter monoplanes had great 
difficulty in landing on rough ground. 
However, one of them, a Nieuport, pi- 
loted by Weymann, soon accomplished 
all the preliminary tests, and on the 
very last day, the 3lst October, two 
Deperdussin monoplanes got through 
the ordeal successfully. Consequently, 
as the final test decisive for the distri- 
bution of the awards consisted in the 
non-stop flight from Betheny' to 
Amiens and back to Betheny, a dis- 
tance of 186 miles, there was no longer 
any probability of a biplane capturing 
the first place, though six of them (3 
Farman, 2 Bréguet, and 1 Savary bi- 
planes) were qualified to compete 
against the three monoplanes (1 Nieu- 
port and 2 Deperdussin monoplanes). 
Indeed there would have been reason 
to anticipate that all the three awards 
would go to the notoriously swifter 
monoplanes, had it not been for the 
question of the more or less reliabil- 
ity of their respective motors. The 
100-h.p. Gnome motor employed on the 
Nieuport monoplane and on one of the 
Deperdussin monoplanes was known to 
be reliable, but the 80-h.p. Anzani mo- 
tor with which the second Deperdussin 
monoplane was provided enjoyed a less 
well-established reputation. The 3 
Farman biplanes were propelled by 
thoroughly reliable engines, of which 
two were 70-h.p. Renault motors and 
one a 70-h.p. Gnome motor. The 2 
Bréguet biplanes were driven respec- 
tively by 100-h.p. and 140-h.p. Gnome 
motors, while the Savary biplane was 
furnished with a 70-h.p. Labor motor. 
The competitors were all allowed three 
trials. On the day the first start was 
given by the Military Commission the 
weather was so unpropitious that of 
the nine aviators qualified to partici- 
pate in the contest only Weymann at- 
tempted the flight, and he was con- 
strained to descend after travelling 
about 47 miles. On the second occa- 
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sion all started with the exception of 
Brégi, piloting the Bréguet biplane 
driven by the 140-h.p. Gnome motor, 
and Vedrines, piloting the Deperdussin 
monoplane propelled by the 80-h.p. An- 
zani motor. Of the seven competitors 


who left Betheny, six returned after 
accomplishing the aerial voyage of 186 
miles without stopping. 
cupied by them was— 


The time oc- 


Weymann (Nieuport menepee, 100 h.p. 
Gnome motor). h. 33 m, 58 83-5 s. 
Prévost (Deperdussin a". 100 h.p. 
Gnome motor). 3h. 21 m.5 8. 
Fischer (Henry Farman biplane, 70 ae 
Gnome motor) 3 h. 33 m. 5s. 
Barra (Maurice Farman biplane, 70 h. rt 
Renault motor) . 8 h. 56 m. 13 4-5 s. 
Renaux (Maurice Farman biplane, 70 h.p. 
Renault motor) . 4h.8 m, 408. 
— — biplane, 70 hp. Veber 
4h. 27 m, 40s. 
That result was, however, materially 
modified by the third and final trial, 
which took place on Sunday, 26th No- 
vember. Weymann kept his first 
place; but Moineau, on the Bréguet bi- 
plane, driven by a 100-h.p. Gnome mo- 
tor, accomplishing the 186-mile flight 
n 3h. 0 m. 16 2-5 s., took the second 
place. Prévost was therefore classed 
third. Brégi, piloting the Bréguet bi- 
plane, propelled by a 140-h.p. Gnome 
motor, secured the fourth place by 
making the voyage in 3 h. 26 m. 47 s. 
Fischer, Barra, Renaux, and Frantz 
consequently lost their third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth places, and were re- 
spectively classed fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth. The only aeroplane which 
underwent the preliminary tests suc- 
cessfully but failed to accomplish the 
final non-stop flight of 186 miles was 
the Deperdussin monoplane, propelled 
by an 80-h.p. Anzani motor, and piloted 
by Vedrines. 

The Military Competition very nat- 
urally brought to the fore the ques- 
tion of adopting a standard type of 
aeroplane for the army. Were it pos- 
sible, the uniformity might offer appre- 
ciable advantages, as the repair of ma- 
chines could be effected with greater 
ease and celerity. Spare parts could 
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always be in stock, and the mechanics 
would not be at a loss to know how to 
use them, as they frequently are with 
the existence of numerous types of ma- 
chines. Monoplanes differ almost as 
essentially one from another as they 
do from biplanes, of which the types 
are very @issimilar, M. Clementel, the 
Budget’s Committee’s reporter of the 
War Budget, dealt with the subject in 
a concise and categorical fashion. He 
declared that in the present condition 
of the aeroplane industry the project 
of adopting a uniform type of military 
aeroplane was “unrealizable.” In 
spite of all the progress made no sin- 
gle machine fulfils the desiderata of the 
War Department, and experience seems 
to show that both monoplanes and bi- 
planes have their places marked in the 
army. Being conscious of that fact, 
the French Government has claimed 
the right to demand modifications in 
the machines which by the stipulations 
of the Military Aeroplane Competition 
it undertook to order of the successful 
constructors. It is certain that none 
of the winning machines, nor any of 
the less fortunate aeroplanes which 


- figured in that competition, is so per- 


fect that its inventor could not sug- 
gest certain modifications before build- 
ing others of the same type for military 
service. However, though it is not 
possible to unify military aeroplanes, 
the French War Ministry intends to try 
to obviate one of the great inconven- 
iences attending the possession of sev- 
eral types of aerial craft, by obliging 
the constructors to fit their machines 
with the same steering gear. At the 
present moment an aviator who has 
served his apprenticeship, say on a 
Sommer biplane, is incapable of pilot- 
ing say a Blériot monoplane, because 
the method of steering it is absolutely 
different. It is hoped the adoption of 
a uniform steering gear will enable 
military aviators to mount all descrip- 
tions of aeroplanes without additional 
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instruction in the piloting of each, 
which is necessary with the existence 
of almost as many different steering 
apparatuses as types of machines. 
There may be technical difficulties to 
be surmounted before that project ‘can 
be realized, and it is evident that even 
if the various types of monoplanes and 
biplanes are all provided with the same 
apparatus for shaping the course of the 
aerial craft, and securing its horizontal 
and lateral stability by working the 
stabilizator and the mechanism for 
warping the wings, or for bringing the 
ailerons into play, an aviator accus- 
tomed to pilot a biplane will require 
some practice before he can steer a 
monoplane with the same ease. Nev- 
ertheless the proposed unification of 
the steering gear will undoubtedly, if 
found possible, prove advantageous. 
Since it has been officially estab- 
lished that the swift monoplane, like 
the less rapid biplane, can carry a 
heavy load, alight on rough unprepared 
ground, and take to flight off it, the 
question has been raised whether it is 
not better adapted for military pur- 
poses than the biplane. Thus stated it 
would seem the reply should be in the 
affirmative, but it is necessary to take 
into account various other considera- 
tions. The monoplane derives its car- 
rying capacity to a considerable extent 
from its high speed, which must al- 
ways constitute a danger in landing. 
As for the advantages or disadvantages 
of high speed for the maintenance of 
the stability of a flying-machine in the 
air, it is a much-vexed question which 
has not yet been solved satisfactorily. 
The partisans of high speed contend 
that a swift aeroplane will cut through 
the atmospheric waves without being 
greatly disturbed by them. There is 
probably truth in the assertion, but no 
one denies that atmospheric waves do 
disturb the equilibrium of the swiftest 
machine. Indeed, in anything like a 
high wind the pilot of a swift mono- 
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plane, like the pilot of the slower bi- 
plane, has to operate without intermis- 
sion the apparatus for preserving the 
‘horizontal and lateral stability of the 
machine—that is to say, the horizontal 
rudder and the mechanism for warping 


_ the wings or for working the ailerons. 


In the case of a violent perturbation of 
the atmosphere it is evident the swifter 
the aerial craft the greater is the 
shock experienced. The disturbance 
of the balance of the machine is there- 
fore all the more prompt in proportion 
to the speed, and requires a proportion- 
ately more rapid correction by the pi- 
lot. Even admitting the swift for- 
ward movement overcomes some of the 
tendency of the machine to pitch down- 
wards or heel over, the speed neverthe- 
less assists to accentuate the disturb- 
ance of the balance if it is not imme- 
diately restored, and in the case of the 
angle of disturbance becoming too large 
before it can be corrected, nothing can 
save the unfortunate aerial skiff. In 
the case of the slower biplane the action 
of the pilot to restore equilibrium need 
not be quite instantaneous, and the 
angle from which the machine can be 
righted is larger than that which would 
prove fatal to a swifter aerial craft. 
Though travelling in and not on them, 
it rides the atmospheric waves very 
much in the same way as a slow sail- 
ing boat rides the waves of the ocean. 
Indeed, the swift monoplane can be 
compared to a torpedo-boat and the bi- 
plane to a fishing-smack. 

Apart from the question whether ex- 
tremely high speed really increases or 
lessens the danger of aerial navigation, 
it must be remembered that what are 
called slow biplanes nevertheless travel 
at a minimum speed of 40 miles an 
hour (the Henry Farman biplane in 
the Military Competition travelled at 
53 miles an hour), which for most mili- 
tary purposes is amply sufficient. A 
yet lower speed might be advantageous 
under many circumstances, and espe- 
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cially for careful military observation, 
bomb-throwing, &c. Then what ap- 
pears to be the necessary form of the 
body of the monoplane, with its motor 
and propeller in front, is a considerable 
inconvenience to the military observer. 
The pilot and passengers are generally 
seated in such a position that the view 
of a considerable portion of the coun- 
try ever which they are travelling is in- 
tercepted by the wings. In other 
monoplanes the pilot and passengers 
are seated below the wings and view 
the landscape through celluloid win- 
dows in the sides of the body. That 
position offers obvious inconveniences 
for the execution of almost every de- 
scription of military service except de- 
spatch-carrying. On the other hand, 
some military biplanes are so con- 
structed that the pilot and passengers 
are placed on a framework projecting 
in front of and beyond the planes. 
There is consequently nothing what- 
ever to intercept the view of any of 
the persons manning the machines, and 
protographs can easily be taken even 
of the land directly under the aerial 
craft. The position of the pilot and 
passengers on those biplanes which are 
provided with a body is very different 
from that of the men on monoplanes. 
The motor and propeller of the biplane 
being almost invariably behind, the pi- 
lot and military observer are seated 
well to the front, so that their view is 
not intercepted. The solution might 
be found by the placing of the motor 
and propeller of the monoplane behind 
the pilot and passengers, but till now 
the technical difficulties of the con- 
struction of such a machine, the proper 
distribution of weight, &c., have pre- 
vented its successful adoption. 

It is not difficult to foresee that as 
1911 saw the definite adoption of the 
aeroplane for scouting, estafette duty, 
and as the necessary auxiliary of ar- 
tillery, 1912 will witness its entrance 
on—or, more correctly speaking, over— 
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the battlefield as an instrument of com- 
bat. At the commencement of the 
Italo-Turkish conflict in Tripoli the 
Italians despatched an aeroplane to 
throw explosives on their adversaries, 
rather with the object of spreading ter- 
ror among the Turks and Arabs than 
with the anticipation of effecting any 
great material damage. The result of 
the experiment having surpassed all 
expectations, they at once reinforced 
their aerial fleet. At the beginning of 
December it numbered 16 units, to be 
used not only for scouting and explo- 
ration but for offensive purposes. 
Those aeroplanes, all made in France, 
do not possess the same military quali- 
ties as the machines which participated 
in the French Military Aeroplane Com- 
petition at Betheny; but most of them, 
especially the biplanes, are capable of 
carrying at least 350 lb. of weight in 
addition to that of the pilot and the 
gasolene and oil for a flight of 100 
miles. They can consequently trans- 
port a minimum of 17 bombs, each 
weighing 20 lb., and as there is no rea- 
son why they should not return to 
camp several times in a few hours to 
replenish their stock of explosives, they 
may render very appreciable service. 
It is stated the Italian military authori- 
ties have just adopted a new bomb, in- 
vented by their artillery department, 
specially for use on aeroplanes. It is 
described as being a cylinder, furnished 
with bullets arranged inside round the 
explosive substance occupying the cen- 
tre. That cylinder is traversed by a 
metal rod provided with a handle at 
the top. There is a mechanism ren- 
dering the bomb inoffensive so long as 
the spring is not freed, even in the 
case of it receiving a violent shock in 
an accident to the flying machine. It 
is, of course, at the present moment 
quite impossible to pronounce on the 
value of the invention; but, it will be 
remarked, the bomb is destined to be 
dropped by hand, and it is therefore 
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pretty sure the aviator will be unable 
to take very accurate aim with it. In 
the month of October, after the Liberté 
catastrophe in Toulon harbor, Vedrines, 
who enjoys the reputation of being one 
of the most skilful aviators of the 
whole world, carried a wreath of im- 
mortelles on his aeroplane with the in- 
tention of dropping it on the wreck of 
the ill-fated vessel. Yet, though he 
passed over it at the height of only 
sixty or seventy feet, he missed his 
aim. The wreath fell into the sea, at 
a distance of some fifty feet from the 
giant of the ocean. It is nevertheless 
possible the Italians may use their 
aeroplane bombs with good effect; but 
if by chance they fail to do so, it would 
not be a reason to conclude that it 
cannot be done. On the contrary, it is 
believed that with a proper apparatus 
it will be possible to drop bombs with 
great accuracy. 

The bomb-dropping problem is, how- 
ever, complex. It is not sufficient to 
take into account the height and speed 
of the aeroplane from which a missile 
of a given weight is to be dropped on a 
particular spot, but an apparatus must 
be invented to surmount the pitching 
and rolling of the aerial craft. It may 
consist in something like a tube sus- 
pended on a universal joint, to keep 
the projectile placed in it constantly 
hanging perpendicularly downwards. 
Then the strength of the wind will to 
some extent influence the course of the 
bomb in its fall, and it must be as diffi- 
cult for the aviator to calculate that 
force correctly as it is for him to es- 
timate exactly the speed at which his 
aeroplane is travelling. 

The creation of the Aero Target 
Competition by MM. Michelin is, there- 
fore, of the highest interest. The 
French military authorities, who patro- 
nize it, not only place a portion of the 
Camp de Chalons manceuvring field at 
the disposal of the organizers, but pro- 
vide the projectiles to be used by the 
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competitors. They have traced the 
target on the ground, and censtructed 
near it a bomb-proof shelter for the 
controlling commission. The compe 
tition is instituted for two years—the 
first of which expires on 15th August 
1912, and the second on 15th August 
1913. The £2000 and £1000 prizes to 
be awarded on each of those dates to 
the most successful bomb-droppers are 
calculated to stimulate inventors. 
The regulations for the £2000 prize 
stipulate that each competitor is to 
carry on his aeroplane fifteen spherical 
projectiles of 15 centimetres (5.90 
inches) diameter, having the regulation 
ordnance weight of 7 kilogrammes 100 
grammes (15.6 lb.) The winner will 
be the man who in one flight shall, be- 
fore sunset on 15th August, have, from 
the height of 200 metres (655 feet 10 
inches) dropped one by one the greatest 
number of the fifteen bombs on a circu- 
lar target having a diameter of 20 me- 
tres (65 feet 7 inches). This programme 
is not absolutely definitive; but the 
French Aero Club, entrusted by MM. 
Michelin with the task of elaborating 
it and controlling its application, has 
given the above-mentioned indications, 
accompanied with the assurance it will 
draw up the regulations for the £1000 
prize competition after the first official 
trials for the £2000 prize have been 
made. The competition for this sec- 
ond prize will consist in dropping mis- 
siles on a target from a much greater 
height—probably 2000 metres (6560 
feet). It is not necessary to have 
viewed the earth from an aeroplane 
travelling at great speed at a consider- 
able altitude to recognize that from 
even the small height of 200 metres 
(about 656 feet) a target of 65 feet 7 
inches diameter traced on the ground 
appears very small. Till now but 
few experiments of bomb-throwing 
have been made, on account of the 
precautions it is necessary to take 
against possible injury to persons and 
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damage to property. However, some 
aviators possessing private aerodromes 
have made preliminary trials, which 
have been effected by hand. It was 
feared it would be difficult to steer an 
aeroplane exactly over the compara- 
tively small target, but it seems a 
skilful pilot can do so without great 
difficulty. In the course of some pre- 
liminary trials at the Buc aerodrome 
M. Senouque, who dropped the dummy 
bombs, failed to hit the target, but he 
noticed none of the missiles fell to the 
right or left, and that they all touched 
the ground behind or in front of it, 
proving the aeroplane had each time 
passed over it. 

While concentrating its attention on 
the craft heavier than air, the French 
military authorities have not aban- 
doned the steerable balloon. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that a diri- 
gible would be at the mercy of an aero- 
plane in the case of a duel between 
them, on account of the superior mo- 
bility of the latter, capable of weath- 
ering a real storm which would inevit- 
ably wreck the former. However, in 
calm weather, and escorted and pro- 
tected by aeroplanes, the monster steer- 
able balloon may, it is believed, ren- 
der valuable service by carrying large 
quantities of explosives for the de- 
struction of bridges, &c. It was also 
thought they would be indispensable 
for the wireless telegraph, but experi- 
ments made during the last twelve 
months tend to show that aeroplanes 
can easily carry the necessary appara- 
tus. On 29th July Lieutenant Menard, 
having Captain Brenot with him on a 
biplane, furnished with a wireless tele- 
graph apparatus, and navigating at the 
altitude of about 1700 feet over Ram- 
boulet, transmitted to the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris a message to the War Minis- 
ter. The distance was over thirty 
miles, and it is certain the same bi- 
plane could transport much more pow- 
erful instruments with which wireless 
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messages could be sent three times the 
distance or even more. The noise 
made by the motor is an inconvenience 
for the reception of wireless messages 
on an aeroplane, but a special head- 
piece has been invented to exclude that 
sound from the receiver’s ears and to 
enable him to detect the ticking of 
the wireless apparatus. Moreover, a 
silencer adapted to certain aviation mo- 
tors almost completely deadens the 
noise. 

Though the dirigible may in the end 
be supplanted by the heavier-than-air 
craft, the moment of its disappearance 
has not yet come, and it may never ar- 
Tive. Some people foresee the possi- 
bility of using it for the transport of 
troops. It is, however, permissible to 
doubt the feasibility of the invasion 
of England by that means, or even the 
carrying of a little army in the cars of 
steerable balloons over the heads of a 
hostile force to attack the enemy in 
the rear, especially as the hydrogen to 
inflate the balloons is not to be found 
everywhere. The problem of provid- 
ing the gas required for the dirigibles 
is indeed difficult to solve. At the 
present moment France possesses 3 
training steerable balloons, the Colonel 
Renard, the Liberté, and the Ville de 
Paris, of which the two first are sta- 
tioned at Meudon and the third at Ver- 
dun, and 3 dirigibles in active service, | 
the Captain Marchal, the Adjutant Vin- 
venot, and the Temps, stationed re- 
spectively at Chalons, Lamotte-Breuil 
and Saint Cyr. That little fleet of diri- 
gibles is to be reinforced by the con- 
struction of 3 big dirigibles ordered of 
the Astra Company, 2 big dirigibles be- 
ing built by MM. Lebaudy Fréres, 1 
big dirigible ordered of the Bayard- 
Clement Company, and by 2 small 
steerable balloons to be shortly deliv- 
ered by the Zodiac Company. It is ex- 
pected all those aerial vessels will be 
in the hands of the French Govern- 
ment by the end of 1912, when France 
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should possess 11 big dirigibles and 3 
small aerial scouting vessels of the Zo- 
diac type. Steerable balloon stations 
with the necessary sheds and hydrogen 
manufactories have been created at 
Verdun, Toul, Epinal, Belfort, Saint 
Cyr, Meudon, Moisson, Issy les Moulin- 
eaux, Rheims, Chalons, and Lamotte- 
Breuil. Aeroplane sheds also exist at 
those places and at Vincennes, Douai, 
Buc, Etampes, and Biskra (Algeria). 
As stated above, the number of aero- 
plane stations is to be very greatly aug- 
mented in 1912. 

The military aeroplane station at 
Biskra is of special importance. It 
has been created with the object of es- 
tablishing rapid communications be- 
tween that place, which is the ter- 
minus of the Algerian railway, and 
Touggout, Ouargla, Salah, and other 
French military stations in the desert. 
Indeed the project is ultimately to ex- 
tend those communications across the 
whole of the Sahara to Timbuctoo. 
Touggout is only about 130 miles from 
Biskra, and the distance separating 
Ouargla from Touggout is a little less. 
The first stretch is favorable to avia- 
tion, as the land is flat and sufficiently 
hard. Aeroplanes could alight on it 
and ascend from it without danger. 
Wells are abundant and the inhabi- 
tants peaceful. Between Touggout 
and Ouargla the wells are less numer- 
ous, and the soft sandy plains unpropi- 
tious for the landing of aerial craft. 
However, the soft sand is often broken 
by large patches of hard red soil on 
which an aeroplane could descend in 
case of need. On the other hand, the 
long stretch of some 400 miles between 
Ouargla and Salah is particularly well 
adapted for aerial communications. 
That route, followed by caravans, is 
provided with wells, not separated 
from one another by a distance of 
more than 10 or 12 miles. Also, there 
are along its course several military op- 
tical telegraph stations. The desert 
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between Salah and Timbuctoo is more 
inhospitable. Along the greater por- 
tion of the route wells exist, but in 
the Ouzel region there is no water. 
Nevertheless, French officers who have 
travelled there assert there is only one 
stretch of about 100 miles of erg—that 
is to say, of hills of moving sand with- 
out any water—which it would be 
necessary to cross to reach Timbuctoo. 
And those same officers declare that by 
descending eastward to the Niger it 
might be avoided, but that the length 
of the aerial voyage would thus be con- 
siderably increased. 

To establish aerial communications 
between Algeria and the French mil- 
itary colony of Timbuctoo must take 
considerable time, on account of the 
necessary creation of numerous aero- 
plane stations with their stock of gaso- 
lene, oil, spare parts, tools, &c., for re- 
pairs, and also on account of the equally 
necessary erection of pyramids of white 
stones in such regions as do not offer 
natural landmarks. It is, however, 
believed that for the greater portion of 
the route the white stones surrounding 
the wells will be sufficient indication, 
and that in others, such as the Ouzel 
region, the white chalk cliffs will guide 
the aerial traveller. However that 
may be, there seems no reason why the 
attempt of the French military authori- 
ties to establish aerial communications 
between Biskra and the outlying mili- 
tary stations in the desert regions to 
the south should not prove successful. 
So far as the atmospheric conditions 
are concerned, most encouraging re- 
ports have been sent to the War Min- 
istry by officers stationed in the des- 
ert. They show they are much more 
favorable than in France, and that it 
is always easy to foresee tornadoes two 
and even three hours before they oc- 
cur. There is, of course, the danger 
of the motor being quickly deteriorated 
by the sand impregnating the air, but 
means may be invented to prevent it 
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from entering the cylinders. More- 

over, it is estimated the atmosphere is 

free from sand at the altitude of 800 or 

at most 1000 feet, or less than the 
Biackwood’s Magazine. 
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height at which cross-country flights 
are usually made. Perhaps the expe- 
rience of the Italians in Tripoli will 
furnish valuable data on that point. 
T. F. Farman. 
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By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, AUTHOR OF “‘THE SEVERINS,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

As Helga spoke, Mrs. Byrne came 
into the kitchen and looked from one 
to the other. It was the second time 
within twenty-four hours that she had 
discovered these two young people in 
agitated discussion with each other, 
but her heart sank as she observed to- 
night that they were both unhappy. 
Neither of them spoke, and after a 
silence that became heavier every mo- 
ment Conrad walked gloomily to the 
door and went upstairs. The mother 
and daughter listened to his ascending 
footsteps, and heard his door shut be- 
hind him. Still Helga did not speak. 
She could not. 

“What is it, Helga?” asked Mrs. 
Byrne, alarmed by her daughter’s man- 
ner, and her appeal ended the tension 
of the moment. Helga, strained beyond 
endurance, began to cry. Never for 
years had such a thing happened, not 
since she was a child in the nursery, 
thought Mrs. Byrne, as she drew the 
girl to a chair beside her own, and 
waited quietly for the storm to pass. 

“Aber Herzenskind!’ she said soon, 
and her voice caressed and soothed 
Helga. She made a little movement 
towards her mother, to which the 
older woman responded, and they clung 
to each other for a time before they 
spoke again. They were both un- 
happy, both afraid of what was com- 
ing, and their affection for each other 
comforted and supported them. 

“I’m so miserable,” said Helga, as 
soon as she could speak. 

“I see that you are,” said Mrs. Byrne. 


“What has happened? I hope Conrad 
has brought no bad news?” 

“He has brought good news,” said 
Helga, reproaching herself because she 
had let her mother wait for it. “He 
has seen Mr. Ashley this afternoon, 
and has found out that he does not 
mean to take any proceedings.” 

Mrs. Byrne looked as much aston- 
ished as Helga had done, when she 
heard of Conrad’s visit to the Ashleys. 

“Does he know them?” she asked. 

“He had met Mr. Clive Ashley at 
Mrs. Warwick’s,” said Helga, her color 
coming as she spoke Clive’s name. 

Mrs. Byrne seemed to ruminate on 
the information conveyed both by her 
daughter’s words and her daughter’s 
blushes; and she sighed before she 
spoke again. 

“Now your father must look for 
work again,” she said, “and if only he 
can find it——” 

“What will happen to us if he 
doesn’t?” said Helga; and her hand 
closed fearfully on her mother's. 

“You haven’t told me yet what Con- 
rad had been saying to you,” said Mrs. 
Byrne. “Why were you so much up- 
set?” 

“He wants to marry me,” said Helga, 
dolefully. 

“I have known that for some time; 
but I suppose the Senator refuses his 
consent?” 

“No. He has given it.” 

“Helga! My darling child! You 
don’t mean that he made you an offer 
of marriage with his parents’ knowl- 
edge and approval—the only son of 
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Senator Hille, Helga, and a young 
man we all Jike and respect; but it is a 
miracle, a fairy tale. If you think 
such things happen often to a 
girl without a fortune—if you think 
there is a second rich young man like 
Conrad in the whole of Hamburg—I 
can assure you he is a Tausendsjahr- 
blume—once in a thousand years is 
the son of a rich Hamburg merchant 
so simple, so unworldly—and he has a 
house on the Alster, next door to Tante 
Malchen.” 

“I wish I was dead!” sobbed Helga, 
her tears beginning to flow again. “I 
know it would make Dad and you 
happy if I married Conrad, and yet I 
can’t do it. I almost wish I could.” 

“If you almost wish it to-day, per- 
haps you will quite wish it to-morrow,” 
said Mrs, Byrne. “Sometimes when a 
gir] is taken by surprise——” 

“I wasn’t much taken by surprise,” 
said Helga. 

“What have you said to him, then?” 

“The only thing I can say—that it 
is impossible.” 

Mrs. Byrne was not a woman of 
words. The pleasure of hearing that 
Conrad had proposed had loosed her 
tongue for a moment, but when her 
pleasure turned to bitter disappoint- 
ment she said very little. She had no 
ready arguments with which to tease 
and urge her daughter, nor was she one 
of those people who can comfortably 
sacrifice others to suit themselves. If 
Helga could not marry Conrad it was 
a misfortune, but that she should co- 
erce or upbraid the girl did not enter 
her mind. Her thoughts turned again 
to the suspicion of an unhappy attach- 
ment formed in haste and doomed to 
failure. She would not speak of it, be- 
cause speech changes a gossamer 
growth to one of coarser make and also 
because her daughter’s reticence made 
allusion difficult. But she was not 
blind to the change in Helga, a change 
that suggested an inner life of which 
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she did not speak. She had hoped 
against hope lately that her fears and 
fancies had no foundation in fact, or at 
any rate that Helga would overcome 
an attraction leading to no happy end. 
Conrad Hille possessed just the quali- 


-ties and worldly advantages Mrs. 


Byrne valued, and to see Helga reject 
them for a memory was hard to bear. 
But she knew that she could not make 
the girl see with her eyes. She be- 
gan to think about Conrad and to won- 
der how he had taken a refusal. 
During dinner he was silent and de- 
pressed. After dinner he went to his 
own sitting-room, and as soon as she 
could Mrs. Byrne joined him there, os- 
tensibly to ask him if he wished to read 
with her this evening. She found him 
moping over the fire unemployed. 
Never since he had entered the house 
had he spent an hour in this unprofit- 
able way. He looked up when she 
came in, and she saw that his eyes 
were full of the sorrow of youth, the 
heavy hopeless sorrow that thinks life 
on earth will never end, and that a 
happy hour can never come again. 
“Poor boy,” she said affectionately, 
and stroked his head. Whereupon he 
put his head on her shoulder just 
where Helga had put hers a few min- 
utes ago, and wept as Helga had wept 
because the course of love was not 
running, smoothly; and the good, 
troubled woman hardly knew whether 
to smile or to weep with him. For 
these tragedies of youth did not seem 
to her as real or lasting as the tragedy 
of age that fails. Conrad, sooner or 
later, would console himself. Helga, 
she hoped and believed, would grow 
out of her dream. She was too healthy 
and natural a child to be content with 
the shadow of love instead of its 
blessed reality. This boy and girl, 
even if they never reached each other, 
would find mates elsewhere. Helga, to 
be sure, was sadly handicapped by her 
father’s misfortunes. Such a happy 
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chance as this she was refusing would 
never come again. But Conrad, the ex- 
cellent and the eligible. would certainly 
recover and perhaps marry to his pa- 
rents’ liking, so that there was satis- 
faction all round. She could not, how- 
ever, express these heartless and cyn- 
ical opinions to the young people who 
came to her so trustfully for sympa- 
thy. She had to listen and sigh with 
them, and all the while shudder in- 
wardly at a spectre she had always 
dreaded, the grisly one of the wolf. It 
came still nearer when Conrad ex- 
plained that though it wrung his heart 
to go it would wring it worse to stay. 
He guessed that the family was in 
straits for money, but he did not 
know how near they were to disaster. 
His view rather was that they had 
got on without him until six months 
ago and could get on in the same way 
again. He thought that Mr. Byrne 
must have friends who would help him 
to find work, and he guessed from the 
order and comfort of the house that 
they must have some private means. 
A young man of twenty-three does not 
know much about household expenses 
and is easily misled by appearances. 
The solid furniture and silver helped to 
deceive him. Anyhow, it distressed 
him to stay on, to see Helga every day, 
and to know that she would never go 
with him to the house on the Alster, 
and that, therefore, the flat on the 
fourth floor would stand empty and 
desolate for ever. In this melancholy 
strain he wrote to his mother. The 
Frau Senator was furious with every 
one and everything concerned — with 
Helga for attracting her son, with 
Helga for refusing him, with 
Helga’s parents because her son liked 
them, because they were poor, because 
they had not kept the girl out of Con- 
rad’s way, because they did not make 
her say “Yes, thank you,” to him. She 
was furious with her husband because 
he had let the boy go to England where 
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nothing good can ever happen to any- 
body, and with Tante Malchen because 
she was aunt to Helga and was re- 
sponsible for the whole business. (This 
view of the matter made Tante Mal- 
chen furious too, and when the two 
ladies met about this time at a Kaffee 
Klatsch there was a passage of arms 
with which the upper and middle 
classes of Hamburg society rang for 
days.) In fact, the Frau Senator 
scolded so loudly and to such purpose 
that the Herr Senator, who liked peace 
at any price, ordered his son to return 
home immediately. Sadly and slowly 
Conrad prepared to obey his father, 
put all his boots back into their em- 
broidered bags, gathered together his 
books, paid a parting visit to his tailor, 
bought a Burberry coat, bought pres- 
ents for his parents and his sisters, 
bought a large lobster to eat on the 
journey home. He also bought Mrs. 
Byrne the best leather writing-case he 
could find in the best shop in Bond 
Street. He did not give Helga any- 
thing. He had offered her all his 
worldly goods, and she had refused 
them, so he decided that after this a 
workbox or a volume of poetry would 
not be suitable. 

The Byrnes missed him in every way 
when he had gone. Mr. Byrne became 
still gloomier when he heard that the 
young man had proposed to Helga and 
been rejected. He took the view that 
the paste you are made of determines 
your fortunes, and that in his own con- 
stitution and his child’s some ingredi- 
ents had been mixed that foredoomed 
them to failure. He had been in reach 
of fortune and had just not grasped it. 
So had Helga apparently, in spite of 
her poverty. She, too, had let go, 
not understanding, in the optimism of 
her youth, that a lost chance never 
comes again. He did not speak to her 
of what she had done, but, neverthe- 
less, she knew that she had added to 
his sorrows instead of lifting them. 
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He could not get a job, and before 
long the family was in real straits for 
money. Every penny of the twenty 
pounds that had been in hand before 
Christmas was gone before the end of 
January, most of it for rent, taxes, and 
a coal bill. They had to begin selling 
things that had a money value, but 
modern silver does not fetch high 
prices, and Mrs. Byrne had never had 
jewelry of much account. Helga 
watched the things go, her heart ach- 
ing, her mind trying to find other ways 
and means. Her mother said they 
must soon sell nearly all the furniture, 
reserve enough for the next quarter’s 
rent and taxes, and live as they would 
have to live, when they left the house, 
in a couple of rooms. They had not 


been able to sublet or to let furnished. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Byrne began to look 
worn by anxiety and hardship. They 
all three learned what it means to be 
hungry and have insufficient food, to 
be cold and have no fire, to be ill and 


miss the remedies and comforts they 
needed. Off and on Mr. Byrne got 
work for a short time, work that when 
he had paid his railway fares left him 
a few shillings. He never would tell 
his wife and child exactly what the 
work was or how far he had sunk in 
the struggle to keep himself and them 
alive. But after a fortnight of some 
such experiment, when he had come 
back night after night wet through, ex- 
hausted and half frozen, he succumbed. 
At least his lungs did. One morning 
he could not get up, in a few hours he 
was unconscious, and a doctor had to 
be summoned. Then Mrs. Byrne, in 
her extremity, wrote to Malchen and 
asked for help: and grudgingly some 
help was forthcoming. 

Malchen said that she had seen Con- 
rad and he had spoken in the warmest 
terms of the agreeable life he had led 
at Surbiton, of Dorothea’s excellent 
cooking, of Helga’s grace and beauty, 
and of Mr. Byrne’s interesting and bril- 
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liant conversation. Malchen was sorry 
the young man had changed his mind, 
and not brought Helga to Hamburg, 
but she, Malchen, had always prophe- 
sied that his infatuation would not last. 
She hoped that Francis would soon be 
well and at work again. Her husband 
sent a little money, and had said he 
would send more if necessary. August 
could always be generous outside his 
own family, but only that morning he 
had refused darling Sophia a new set 
of furs although the thermometer stood 
at zero, and Sophia said she would 
rather die of cold than go out in her 
old ones. Dorothea had no idea what 
the expenses of life were in Hamburg, 
but as August insisted on stinting his 
family for the sake of relations he 
hardly knew, Malchen sent a hundred 
marks by post. 

A hundred marks is five pounds, and 
on this the Byrnes lived for six weeks. 
The money would have lasted longer 
if the doctor had not ordered Mr. Byrne 
nourishing food and wine when he got 
better. At the end of the six weeks 
the situation, as Helga saw it, was sim- 
ple. There was no money in the 
house and none was coming. Her 
father was still too weak to work; her 
mother, exhausted by nursing, anxiety, 
and  semi-starvation, had _ hardly 
strength enough for her indoor duties. 
Mrs. Byrne could not go out and earn 
money. It was impossible to depend 
for much on Tante Malchen. Mrs. 
Warwick, who might have helped, was 
dead. Clive? Could she ask Clive for 
money? She supposed it might come 
to that, but she hated the thought. 
Besides, Helga reproached herself. 
Though she was young and strong, and 
though they were in extremities, she 
ate her bread in idleness. One day 
she heard the tag of an argument be- 
tween her father and mother that 
helped her to make up her mind. 

Mrs. Byrne was sitting with her hus- 
band by the fire, one of those pitiful in- 
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sufficient fires kept by .people who 
watch every lump of coal they burn 
with anxiety, because they do not 
know where they will find money for 
more. 

“What were you doing, Francis, be- 
fore you got ill?’ she said. “You never 
told me.” 

“I never shall tell you.” 

“You came back wet through every 
day.” 

“I was out in the rain.” 

“As tired as if men had hunted you.” 

“I am not young. I get tired.” 

Mrs. Byrne had sighed. 

“If the child had married Conrad,” 
she began, and then Helga made some 
sound to warn her mother that she was 
within hearing. 

That afternoon she took a step she 
had contemplated for weeks. She 
went to a registry office she knew of in 
Kingston and asked for work. 

“What sort of work?” asked the 
woman who kept it, looking at Helga 
doubtfully. It was not an office for 
governesses, she pointed out, but only 
for servants. 

Helga said she knew that. 

“T have not the training necessary. 
for a governess,” she said, for she de- 
rived her ideas of the teaching pro- 
fession from her mother, and Mrs, 
Byrne had not been brought up to 
think that to teach came by nature. 

“You don’t look like a servant,” said 
the woman. 

“I understand housework  thor- 
oughly,” said Helga, “and I was read- 
ing an article the other day about la- 
dies finding employment of this kind 
more easily than teaching.” 

“If you believe all you read!” said 
the woman, despondently. “I sup- 
pose you’re thinking of Lady Helps, 
and what I say about them is——” 

She paused in a dramatic manner. 

“Yes?” said Helga; “what do you 
say?” 

“As a rule, they’re no ladies, and 
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they’re no help. Give me girls that 
know their work, and I'll find you 
places for them, good places. But these 
betwixts and betweens——” 

As she talked she listlessly turned 
over the pages of a ledger, and some- 
times stopped her talk to murmur 
names and details that Helga felt were 
meant to be impressive and discourag- 
ing. 

“Lady Jones, butler, two housemaids, 
under-one wanted, must be tall—tall, 
that won’t do. Mrs. Morison Popple, 
Marlborough House, seven servants, all 
leaving on twenty-fourth. Rev. Spratt, 
that’s the Wesleyan Minister. Wants 
a general, must be a Wesleyan.” 

She looked up from the ledger. 

“What references?” she asked. 

“None,” said Helga, feeling her want 
of value terribly. “I’ve never been out 
before.” 

“I suppose you call yourself a 
lady?” 

“T never call myself anything,” said 
Helga, who was getting impatient. “I 
want a place as parlormaid.” 

She was making the discovery so 
many of us have made that the women 
who keep small registry offices for serv- 
ants are kin to the men who keep 
house agencies, and that they conduct 
their business in the same peculiar and 
offensive way. When ladies came to 
this woman for servants they were- 
made to understand that servants were 
as precious as rubies, and that only the 
scourings of the market would be 
tempted by the pay and privileges they 
had the impertinence to offer. When 
servants wanted work they were- 
looked at with suspicion, cross-exam- 
ined with insolence, and told that work 
was scarce. 

“Parlormaid!” cried the woman now. 
“A parlormaid is expected to wait and 
carve, and understand glass and silver. 
Lady or no lady, once you go into busi- 
ness you got to be business-like. No- 
one’ll care how you speak if you mas- 
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sacree a duck at the side-table, which 
brings me to it. Mrs. Stair—here she 
is—Mrs. Stair, Brendon House—she’s 
gone in for ladies lately, and a pretty 
time she’s had with them, neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, I tell her straight. She 
wants a parlormaid. You can go and 
see her if you like, not that she’ll take 
you, I don’t think for a moment, with- 
out references.” 

“Have you no other places?” said 
Helga, who did not in the least want 
to apply at Brendon House and serve 
Marcella Stair. 

“None that’ll do for you,” said the 
‘woman, rudely; and Helga was so per- 
suaded that without references and 
without experience any opening she 
could see must be rushed and taken, 
that she went there and then to call 
on Mrs. Stair. 

A supercilious person, neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, thought Helga, opened 
the door. 

“Mrs. Stair is at home on Thurs- 
days,” she said haughtily. 

“I have come to try for a place as 
parlormaid,” said Helga, nervously, 
and wondering if she ought to have 
gone to the back door. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the young woman, 
and left her standing in the hall. 

“Clive has been in this hall,” thought 
Helga, as she waited. 

“This way, please,” said the young 
woman, coming back again, and showed 
her the drawing-room door. 

Helga shut it behind her and went 
forward. A fretful-looking woman of 
middle age sat by a big fire. She did 
not ask Helga to sit down or bid her 
good evening. 

“I hope you’ve wiped your shoes,” 
she said. “Who sent you?” 

Helga presented the form given her 
at the registry office, but Mrs. Stair 
hardly looked at it. 

“She sends me such useless people,” 
she said. “Some one applied this morn- 
ing who was fifty, if she was a day, 
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and had dyed her hair. She didn’t 
look respectable. You look respecta- 
ble. I’m very particular; just as par- 
ticular with ladies as I should be with 
any one else. I allow no followers.” 

Helga said nothing. She did not 
know what to say. Every moment she 
expected Marcella Stair to come into 
the room and recognize her. 

“How long were you in your last 
place?” asked Mrs. Stair. 

“I have learnt to do housework at 
home,” said Helga. “I have never 
been out before.” 

“Then you probably know nothing 
about it.” 

“T really do,” said Helga. 

“But where am I to get a reference? 
I can’t take you without one.” 

“I used to know Mrs. Warwick,” said 
Helga. “Herr Hille lived with us; we 
live close by.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Helga Byrne.” 

“Byrne—Byrne—isn’t your mother 
the woman who hangs out her washing 
in her back garden?” 

“We do,” said Helga. 

“I can’t see you properly—come 
nearer. So you want to be a parlor- 
maid. But you’ll have everything to 
learn—and beginners are so trouble- 
some and destructive. You can’t ex- 
pect much wages at first—if any.” 

“Twelve pounds!” said Helga, firmly, 
for the woman at the registry office had 
told her not to go for less. 

“Ten,” said Mrs. Stair, with a far 
greater firmness. “That’s double what 
I ought to give. Think what you’ll cost 
to keep, and there’s your washing; ten, 
no beer; every other Sunday after tea; 
no week evenings. And you must come 
to-morrow or not at all. My present 
parlor maid is here for another week 
and will put you in the way of things. 
Have you got caps and aprons and a 
black dress, and cotton dresses for the 
morning?” 

“I have a black dress and some cot- 
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ton ones. I’m not sure that the cotton 
ones are suitable.” 

“T’ll tell you if they are not,” said 
Mrs. Stair. “I suppose you can get the 
other things this evening.” 

“I suppose so,” said Helga, slowly. 
She had no money and had never in 
her life asked for credit. In fact, it 
was not till she was staring at servants’ 
caps and aprons in a draper’s window 
that it occurred to her as possible to 
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buy things without paying for them 
over the counter. It was a little shop 
where she was known, and when, with 
a beating heart and downcast eyes, she 
asked whether she could have the 
things and pay for them later, they 
served her willingly and without show- 
ing great surprise. It did not enter 
their heads that she was buying them 
to wear herself. 


(To be continued.) 





RUSKIN. 


The official Life of Ruskin is a book 
which we have eagerly awaited, and 
hope, in our anticipation of it, has min- 
gled perhaps with some anxiety. The 
task with which Mr. Cook was con- 
fronted was of uncommon difficulty; 
but his performance is marked by a 
tact and judgment which give distinc- 
tion to his work. He had to write a 
life which had been written many 
times before, once, in part at least, in- 
comparably well; and as he went along 
he had to place in their true relations 
and perspective a host of plans and en- 
terprises of which we are apt to re- 
member now chiefly the fact that they 
were unfulfilled. He had to steer clear 
of Scylla, in the shape of the in- 
satiable devotee; and Charybdis, in the 
shape of the overpowering personality 
of his hero. In spite of these perils 
and many others, and although his nar- 
rative is necessarily as broken and 
many-faceted as the life it records, he 
has achieved a tone of deferent, and 
kindly humorous, impartiality; his book 
is not a manifesto, and though it is of 
necessity a compilation, it is more; it 
has a pleasing unity of its own. 

The great figure which Mr. Cook so 
fully and so discerningly presents to us 
has seemed to have been surrounded in 
recent years with an obscuring mist. 


Ruskin was of mountainous propor- 
tions; but from his lofty top clouds is- 
sued, and not such clouds as he loved, 
but such as he regarded with peculiar 
hatred, clouds of smoke. To-day this 
smoke, once launched forth in volumi- 
nous defiance to tower before an awe- 
struck world, hangs as it were about 
his lower slopes, chokes and depresses 
the aspiring climber, and effaces the 
wide prospects and religious solitudes 
of the upper region. The mountain 
was reared by its internal fires of 
which these exhalations were a by- 
product. But there are some people 
who mistake them even now for the 
mountain itself, or breathe them in 
with half-unconscious approbation, like 
hardened Londoners in the yellow De- 
cember days; while others, looking back 
upon a time when they were guilty 
of this confusion of simple-mindedness, 
commit the less pardonable error of the 
complex-minded, and, instead of think- 
ing that the smoke is the mountain, 
think that the mountain is smoke. Mr, 
Cook’s discriminating pages should do 
a great deal to blow the fumes away; 
they should go far towards reconciling 
this independent age of ours with the 
splendid personality by which our 
fathers were subdued. 

Ruskin was a “teacher,” accepted as 
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such and ever ready to flaunt the in- 
signia of his office in the public eye. 
The teacher is a Victorian animal, an 
extinct species, and it is palpable to 
our emancipated minds that his insig- 
nia were mere apron-strings. Perhaps, 
for all that, it argues a lack of real in- 
dependence on our part to be offended, 
as we so often are, at an outworn fash- 
ion, which must have become harm- 
less, one would suppose, from the very 
fact of being worn out, and in which 
there surely lurks for those who will 
perceive it a kind of old-world charm. 
Ruskin had a “message” for our 
fathers, and undoubtedly he has a mes- 
sage still for us. His weight is, when 
we regard one impact of it, thrown res- 
olutely in the face of the conquering 
tendencies of the age; but he antici- 
pated most of the problems of the day 
and offered the solutions we are still 
but slowly reaching at a time when 
they seemed stark madness. Events 
are justifying him strangely. The 
laissez-faire economics, which he chal- 
lenged alone in the streaming thorough- 
fares in 1860, are retiring everywhere 
to the back-streets, the slums and al- 
leys of the mind. His insight unques- 
tionably had a prophetical vein. Yet 
he is not a writer whom we can read- 
ily trust, and our distrust, taking the 
style as an indication of the man, at- 
taches itself sometimes to his charac- 
ter. To those who care to grow fa- 
miliar with him, he remains, it is true, 
one of the most lovable of the great 
men, few in number, whose life and 
personality shine through the veil of 
the written word and claim a personal 
response; and yet it is often of his un- 
attractive features that his readers to- 
day are most aware. The fact is that 
they mistake the accidents for the es- 
sence, and finding Ruskin in early life 
pious, pompous, and rhetorical; in late 
life dogmatic, discontented, and scat- 
ter-brained, are led to suspect that the 
fund of passion in his nature was, after 
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all, a shallow one. The violences and 
exaggerations of his style are obviously 
a symptom of some kind of weakness. 
There is a tendency to attribute them 
to weakness of a kind which people 
profess nowadays to disregard, but to 
which, nevertheless, they are ex- 
tremely sensitive, to moral weakness 
in short—to the absence in him of the 
power to enter into the common arena 
of life and to measure, control, direct 
his strength in response to the forces 
that prevail there and test the charac- 
ter of men. One may admit that Rus- 
kin’s character was not tested in this 
way, and he suffered accordingly; he 
never, as Jowett said, “rubbed his mind 
against others.” But it was opportu- 
nity, not power, that was lacking; and 
perhaps his innocence of the market- 
place and of its pre-occupations did 
something to preserve that intensity of 
purity in his thinking which was the 
secret of the lasting vitality of his per- 
ceptions. 

Among the smaller annoyances with 
which Ruskin strews the steep path of 
the mountain pilgrim, one of the most 
tiresome is his perpetual iteration of 
the word “entirely.” He engraved it 
upon his father’s tombstone, calling 
him “an entirely honest merchant,” 
and it puts some of the airiest of his 
billets-doux quite out of countenance. 
like a bishop at a ball. I fancy that 
the element of affectation in this trick 
escaped him because the word gave 
natural expression to what was, after 
all, the central force of his mind. He 
was himself whole-hearted to the last 
fibre of his nature. The characteristic 
process of his thought was a clear, ir- 
revocable parting of truth from error 
and uncertainty, the “drawing out of 
the line of the Almighty that man and 
beast may exist.” The process is be- 
set with difficulty and danger, and yet 
it is the ultimate process of thought, 
as, in their different realms, the artist 
and the mathematician, the scientist 
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and the philosopher, unite to testify. 
By reasoning we sift, we arrange, we 
systematize our intuitions, and learn 
how to define and apply them; but 
there will be little to sift or to system- 
atize, or to apply, unless, at the coun- 
cil meeting of the mind, intuition con- 
tinues to preside. And it is the mark 
of intuition that it is entire. This cre- 
ative, vitalizing vision was the first of 
Ruskin’s gifts. His mind was never 
clogged by its own past or fogged by 
lost memories of half-assimilated ideas. 
He was intent for what was before and 
around him; and around us all, if we 
can but open our eyes to it, is truth. 
Wide-eyed to truth, Ruskin was, as 
it were, wide-mouthed for the instant 
proclamation of his vision of it. He 
was endowed with eloquence from 
early childhood. Now the forms of ex- 
pression have an intoxication of their 
own. Long before the mind has come 


to close quarters with the world, it 
may be charmed, in impressionable and 
impulsive natures, by vague premoni- 


tions of experience and by the sense of 
its own budding power. What is 
vague in the object seems to conspire 
with what is copious in the subject and 
the result is magniloquence, a form of 
utterance sometimes impressive and 
seldom intended to be more. The 
young Ruskin was not free from head- 
iness of this kind; he loved to hear 
the music of his own voice because it 
was his own; and the rhetorical orna- 
mentation of his work, flagrant in his 
first writings, became an ingrained 
habit with him before he had detected 
its absurdity, and affected his style 
harmfully to the very end; he was 
never, I mean, secure against occa- 
sional inroads of the alliterative and 
sing-song phrases which he had come 
to detest. But the true source of his 
eloquence was elsewhere; it was not in 
its essence an impressive, it was a 
communicative eloquence. Blake, from 
whom I have already quoted (and who 
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that is familiar with Ruskin's ideas can 
fail to be struck by the curious antici- 
pation of some of the most fundamental 
of them by Blake?) explains how for 
the man of feeling the reactions of 
sympathy. are as immediate and uncon- 
scious as the watering of the eye when 
a particle of sand flies into it. Tears 
are not rhetorical, and Ruskin was so. 
And yet one has but to extend this idea 
of Blake’s to find that it reveals the 
secret of Ruskin’s fountain of words. 
Before he was ten years old he was 
writing “Songs of Innocence” to please 
his father’s ear, and to the end of his 
life “there was never,” as Professor 
Norton says, “a soul that responded 
with more sensitiveness, or more in- 
stant sympathy to the appeals of nature 
or of man. It was like an eolian harp, 
its strings quivering musically in serene 
days under the touch of the soft air, 
but as the clouds gathered and the 
winds arose, vibrating in the blast 
with a tension that might break the 
sounding-board itself.” The artificial- 
ity of his writing often suggests a man 
wrapped up in self-spun webs of fine 
theory and untried aspiration; he was, 
really, nothing of the kind. These 
artifices were accidents of his solitary 
upbringing and of the false tastes of 
the period in which he lived. There 
was something in them of ‘his mother’s 
methodical serenity; he arranged his 
sentences as she did her dinner-table, 
punctual alliteration being as necessary 
for the one as the proper distribution 
of forks and spoons was for the other. 
It is not surprising, then, that his bal- 
anced periods leave us cold; he was 
cold when he wrote them; they were 
decorative exercises in which he took 
a craftsman’s pride when he was 
young, and by which he was tempted 
and led away for a time because of the 
inflaming effect they had upon our 
grandparents. But they do not reveal 
insincerity, as the casual reader now 
too often suspects; they conceal sin- 
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cerity. And the concealment is only 
possible because the sincerity is per- 
fectly unsuspecting; for the charm of 
Ruskin’s character through life lay in 
the candor, the justice, the spontaneity 
of his emotions. 

Ruskin’s emotional intensity, like his 
gift of eloquence, survives investiga- 
tion; it does not pale, on the contrary, 
it glows with a deeper color, when it is 
brought into the light. Of course, 
nothing is commoner than to see clouds 
of enthusiasm or indignation adrift on 
air; and no reflection is more familiar 
than that emotion to be respectable 
must be solidly grounded, must have 
an inherent fitness to the object or oc- 
casion by which it has been evoked. 
Here again, then, as previously in re- 
lation to thought, we see the value of 
acute and widely ranging intuitions. 
We may compare emotion, perhaps, to 
an electric current, dispersible at will 
in a blind flash, but estimable in pro- 
portion as we apply its latent forces to 
some definite and desired effect. Rus- 
kin was a dynamo of vast capacity; but 
his versatility in his applications of 
the electric current was his distinguish- 
ing feature. His powers were pro- 
digious in this respect. It is quite 
true that specialists in architecture or 
in economics, in poetry or painting, in 
geology, botany, ornithology, or in the 
hundred other subjects which Ruskin 
explored or touched, may be able, in 
their various degrees, to smile at the 
freedom of his passionate generaliza- 
tions, or the inaccuracy of his records 
of the individual objects of his loves. 
Yet the man who saw—who saw, one 
might almost say, for the first time— 
the architecture of medizval Europe, 
deserves pardon if, while measuring 
the details of buildings which have 
heard the death sentence and will suf- 
fer it unless he can win them a re- 
prieve, he sometimes says feet when 
he means yards or mistakes ells for 
inches. And Europe (the reader will 
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forgive a mild hyperbole) was only one 
of the minor discoveries of this vision- 
ary Columbus. Through sixty years 
of ceaseless industry he was garner- 
ing, registering, relating impressions 
and moving half his time in worlds in 
which he was alone. Advancing life 
found him more and more a prey, as 
Mr. Cook says, “‘to the foible of omnis- 
cience”’; and who can wonder? What 
is really remarkable in Ruskin is not 
the force of his prepossessions and pre- 
judices, though it was great, nor the 
frequency in his works of errors of in- 
attention, though these are legion; it is 
rather the vast range of his effective 
attention, and his capacity for scientific 
precision and detachment as an ob- 
server. No one was more liable than 
he was to be swept off his feet in mo- 
ments of exultation, to discharge light- 
ning-flashes, to deny, sometimes with 
contempt and contumely, truths which 
others had perceived and he had not 
perceived; the Slade professor at Ox- 
ford ought, of course, to have had more 


self-control; all the same, the lasting 
power 2nd impressiveness of his emo- 
tion is its wide foundation in actuality, 
its secure reliance upon what we might 
almost call an infallible rightness of 


perception. 

My readers will, I hope, not find this 
exposition of Ruskin’s virtues too tedi- 
ous and forbidding in its abstractness. 
The moment seems appropriate for such 
an appraisal; for Mr. Cook’s Life, with 
the new clearness and completeness 
which it gives to our concrete picture 
of the man, can supply the needful an- 
tidote. Those who wish to be re- 
minded of Ruskin’s submissive devo- 
tion as a son, of his passionate inflexi- 
bility as a lover, of his kindness as a 
counsellor, his gentleness as a pro- 
tector, his sympathy, deference, whim- 
sicality, and sweet gaiety and frank- 
ness as a companion and friend, have 
only to turn to Mr. Cook’s delightful 
pages and they will find a thousand 
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fresh evidences of these things. For 
my part, I have to crave indulgence for 
some further generalities. I have said 
that the frigidities and artificialities of 
Ruskin’s work were accidental reflec- 
tions of his environment and early 
training, and that his nature was essen- 
tially candid, spontaneous, communica- 
tive, and sincere. His power, we have 
seen, was in the last resort perceptive 
and we have reminded ourselves of the 
immense range of his _ perceptions. 
There is still to be defined what may, 
perhaps, be called their quality. Here 
Blake again can help us. The quality 
of true perception has been expressed 
once for all by him in lines which have 
become a proverb: 


To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a flower. 


This, he tells us, is to see truly. But 
he has compressed his meaning into a 
parable, as only a poet can, and the 
parable is not easily expanded or trans- 
lated into literal terms; for it involves 
the mystery of the created world, the 
mysiery of the constitution of life and 
beauty. Yet the task must be at- 
tempted; for Blake’s saying is not the 
paradox for which many take it, and 
the truth which it expresses can put us, 
as nothing else can, into touch with the 
unifying principle of Ruskin’s mind, 
the thread which runs through all his 
manifold activities and binds them into 
an intelligible whole. There are two 
ways of looking out upon the world 
and examining it; for the first it re 
solves itself into a congeries of parti- 
cles dead and blind, upon which force 
and motion have descended, making 
suns out of them, and planets, and 
then plants, animals, and at last men; 
in the analysis of a man according to 
this view, his conscious life slips, as 
it were, into the background, where it 
appears as a queer accident, an extrane- 
ous result of a series rather of coin- 
cidences than of causes; he is reduced, 
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in essence, into a complex internal- 
combustion engine in which limbs and 
organs take the place of levers and 
wheels; in fact, he disintegrates into 
the fragments he is composed of, and 
there is an underlying assumption that 
these fragments are simple because 
they are small, that the smaller you 
can get them the simpler they will be- 
come. But this assumed simplicity 
and finitude in the observed objects is 
the result (if Blake’s view is the cor- 
rect one) of a confusion in the ob- 
server’s mind. So far as anyone sees, 
or thinks he sees, these simple constit- 
uent fragments, he sees not what is, 
but what he has imagined will be, be- 
fore him. Facts do not bear him out. 
The miracle of interdependent organ- 
ization, which we see written large in 
the world of familiar things, is an in- 
escapable miracle, a pervading essence, 
and, no matter how minute the object 
on which we concentrate our vision, to 
see it rightly is to see in it the impli- 
eation of the whole. Force and mo- 
tion do not descend upon the atom; 
they are the atom, as science now bears 
witness; and equally we may call them 
ministering spirits, clothed to the last 
fibre of their visible raiment in forms 
of beauty. 

A spontaneous recognition or mani- 
festation of this truth, so passionately 
upheld by Blake, underlies Ruskin’s 
ubiquitous fertility of mind and ex- 
plains the prophetic insight character- 
istic of his thinking. The idea of a di- 
vorce between art and science which 
Blake associated with it might be dis- 
posed of by reference to Ruskin’s ca- 
reer alone. Art and science work 
towards different ends, but both alike 
depend upon the power of organic, of 
what one might call impassioned per- 
ception. It is, of course, a common 
ground of complaint among artists 
against Ruskin’s artistic work, that he 
gives a richness of subsidiary detail in- 
compatible with real singleness of artis- 
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tic effect—that he pursues, so to speak, 
science instead of art—with the result 
often that his drawings have not only 
the accuracy, but also the dullness, the 
inexpressiveness, of a photographic 
representation. The criticism is apt, 
so long as the fundamental community 
of the artist’s and scientist’s percep- 
tion is held in view. But since that 
community is often overlooked, the na- 
ture of Ruskin’s error is, as a rule, 
misrepresented. It arose, not because 
he saw things prosaically, but because 
his chosen theme, instead of retaining 
its unity before him as the artist’s 
theme must do if it is to grow into a 
poem, divided itself under his pene- 
trating gaze into minuter and still mi- 
nuter poems, which still his faithful re- 
cording hand pursued. There was 
power of faculty in him, as it were, for 
the making of a score of artists, only 
that he could not make up his mind at 
any one moment which to be. We get 
a kind of compensation for this when 
we turn over the pages he devotes to 
geology, mineralogy, botany. These 
were compiled for the most part in his 
latest years, and where they fall short 
of the ideals of science it is easy to 
see. Time and patience fail him for 
the exhaustive treatment of a problem; 
we cannot rely on him to modify and 
adjust his first perception in the light 
of a second or a third; he begins to sys- 
tematize and classify subjects of which 
he hardly knows more than his own 
hopes and beliefs. Yet as we follow 
him in his upper or in his nether wan- 
derings, passing many a tender im- 
practicable dream, the exhilaration of 
his clear-sightedness more than repays 
us for our pains. And if he misses 
one ideal, he creates another. For 
unless the things we systematize and 
classify remain living and individual 
through the process, our classification 
is an encumbrance, a stultification of 
real knowledge. And it is Ruskin’s 
hint to science that it has something 
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yet to learn from poetry. As in his 
artistic work he divides, so here he en- 
larges his attention. Seeing the 
beauty of a pebble, he is not prevented 
from seeing the history of its forma- 
tion, but he is prevented from being 
blind to its informing spirit. And his 
science thus passes into religion. 

One can hardly say enough about the 
transforming freshness which he brings 
to the study of small things. There 
is not one of his works which is not 
worth reading if only for its passing 
lights on matters of detail, matters 
which sometimes belong and sometimes 
do not belong to the subject in hand. 
Passages like that in “The Elements of 
Drawing,” where he counsels beginners 
how to set about learning to “lay a 
wash,” give one almost uncannily the 
feeling cf the privilege of existence in 
a world which contains objects so clean 
and so delightful as saucers or blot- 
ting-paper! There was no limit to his 
magic in this respect. Yet the truth 
and charm of a vision of this kind 
would soon exhaust themselves if the 
infinitesimal were really pursued for 
its own sake. In fact, its penetrdtion 
is conditioned by its comprehensive- 
ness. “From the smallest thing,” 
writes Mr. John Bailey, “there is a true 
and natural stepping-stone to the great- 
est things, and such a mind (the poet’s) 
is sure to find it, is sure to know how 
to see the humblest matter sub speci? 
eterni, as part of a divine and ever- 
lasting order.” These true and natural 
stepping-stones which link the small- 
est things and the greatest must be 
open for communication both ways. If 
we are to see the world in a grain of 
sand, we must have travelled minds, 
and we must know something of 
heaven before we can see heaven in a 
flower. And what is the essence of 
the matter if not that we should be 
aware on all hands of the spiritual co- 
operation on which the existence of the 
world depends? This once assured, 
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the process by which wholes divide into 
parts or smaller wholes, and that by 
which parts unite to form wholes or 
greater parts, are seen to be one and 
the same. And here we are at the 
source of Ruskin’s inspiration. 

Every subject that he touches he 
sees instinctively in relation to things 
greater than itself, as part of a larger 
whole. What was the point of his con- 
tribution to political economy, if not 
that the observed facts on which the 
economic science of his day rested were 
inadequate for their purpose, were arti- 
ficially and inappropriately limited, 
and therefore false? Everybody real- 
izes now that wealth, property, pro- 
duction, value, and the rest, are terms 
which depend for the meaning we can 
give them on the meaning we can find 
in human life itself; and no one would 
dispute the statement that a country’s 
best capital is its disciplined and edu- 
cated citizens. As a critic of art, his 
distinction was the same. _ A lover of 
the beautiful by whom all the attri- 
butes of beauty are conceived as at- 
tributes of the divine mind, he might 
have been expected to regard art as the 
supreme manifestation of human fac- 
ulty, and as the end which the other 
uses of life subserve. He does, in fact, 
so regard it; but here his peculiar con- 
tribution is to remind us that the other 
uses of life, if subservient, are sub- 
servient in this sense, that they must be 
fulfilled first, and that the supremacy 
of art is not an elective but a culmina- 
ting supremacy. It was the perception 
of this truth which drove him from 
his own natural studies into the battle- 
field of economic and social contro- 
versy, and many suppose that it in- 
volved him also in a confusion of the 
sphere of art with the sphere of mo- 
rality. But here as elsewhere the con- 
fusion was not a confusion of the prin- 
ciples themselves, but of their appli- 
cation And if the application is hasty, 
it is because his hold upon the principle 
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is so sure. Behind the picture he sees 
the painter, and behind the painter the 
course and conditions of the painter’s 
life; these conditions, he discerns, are 
social and national, and through them 
all the life flows like sap, till the com- 
pleted work opens like a flower on the 
tree of the generations. What could be 
more precious and more desirable than 
such flowers in their abundance? They 
are to be had, not by being looked at 
or pined for, not even by being paid 
for, nor by any process of xsthetic self- 
cultivation primarily, but by attention 
to the conditions that favor a clean, 
strong growth, py salutary prunings, 
by ceaseless digging about the roots of 
the tree. Thus Ruskin saw art, as he 
saw political economy, in its organic 
relations, perceiving in the product the 
forces—the moral forces—that produced 
it. , 
There is, it may be said, a test for 
principles so splendid and so wide as 
these; and the test is the temper of the 
man who enunciates them. This truth 
is the severest, the most searching, that 
we have to apply to Ruskin’s work. 
His outbursts of denunciatory spleen 
are indeed deplorable. “Unless you 
are gentler, Protagoras, in your efforts 
to improve my mind, I shall be obliged 
to go to someone else’s school”: so the 
wise Socrates rebuked presumptuous 
folly; and wisdom, when it is so unwise 
as to be presumptuous, meets the same 
rebuke from a world not over-anxious 
to be reformed. The belief that rock- 
ets or blunderbuses are useful instru- 
ments of education is a recurrent be- 
lief; a belief which still crops up even 
in these more enlightened days. We 
feel instinctively that Ruskin was built 
upon so large a scale that such tools 
were beneath him. But perhaps his 
justification is that he has given to the 
world not only principles but a person- 
ality, and not only a personality but a 
personal history. His life mirrors an 
epoch, the epoch which saw the first 
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triumph of machinery. Machinery is 
still more a master to us than a serv- 
ant; we have yet to learn to adjust the 
balance of the values it gives and the 
values it destroys. Ruskin offered him- 
self to be broken by its advancing 
wheels, unavailingly; and yet not una- 
vailingly, if the tragedy of his defeat, 
one may say of his martyrdom, while 
it stirs pity, stirs thoughtfulness. Then 
of his personality one final word. I 
cannot myself resent even the bitter- 
ness and fierceness of his denuncia- 
tions. Mingled as they are with fret- 
fulness, and petulance, and prejudice, I 
trace even here the quality of moral 
The Contemporary Review. 
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beauty, of heaven-sent appeal, which 
makes him in his hours of love and 
confidence so radiant and so compell- 
ing. And even the measure of his scorn 
is as it were the measure of the purity 
of his nature. Even when he is vin- 
dictive, his words vibrate with an in- 
tense realization of the dignity of the 
human soul, of the beauty of rectitude. 
They are the words of one who has 
dealt straightly with himself and must 
despise obliquity. Even when he raves, 
his ravings seem to be those of the 
lover who has seen beauty murdered, 
or of the saint overburdened with the 
mystery and pity of sin. 
Basil de Selincourt. 
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The X—— Truant School is just out- 
side Z——, a large red-brick building 
overlooking the fields and hedges of 
Y—shire. We went there in the win- 
ter after a heavy fall of snow, and the 
boys were busy with their brooms 
clearing the asphalt yard. They were 
in charge of a labor-master. There are 
two labor-masters, and two schoolmas- 
ters, and one head-master—the head of 
all, the captain of the ship, and, like 
the captain of a ship, very proud of his 
command. It was quite clear that 
he considered the X Truant School 
a first-rate good thing. He had sunk 
himself completely in the Institution; 
it was always what “we” do, and what 
“we” did was always something which 
you might or might not approve, but it 
suits “us” very well. He was ab- 
surdly pleased with all the arrange- 
ments. “Those pillow-cases have 
been on a whole week,” he said. ‘You 
wouldn’t know it, would you?” He 
never left you in any doubt as to what 
your answer was to be; you were to 
express yourself delighted with all you 
saw. I do not think I was ever in a 
more refreshing atmosphere. The 


whole place was charged with enthusi- 
asm. Everybody went about in an 
offhand easy manner, not to disclose 
the fact that one and all were bursting 
with pride and hopefulness. The Mas- 
ter himself, speaking for the most part 
with a slight corrective drawl, was 
very busy all the time concealing su- 
perabundant energies. He would like 
you to believe that the thing arranged 
itself; it was not because he was al- 
ways shoving and prying and scolding 
that this spirit of happy industry and 
uniform good conduct pervaded every- 
where; he had not anything to do with 
it; nobody had anything to do with it; 
“we” do this, and “we” do that, of 
course—just what is reasonable, just 
what must always be done if you pro- 
fess to look after your house at all— 
but beyond that, it conducts itself, as 
most matters will if left judiciously 
alone. 

Some one sleeps in a little room at 
the far end of each of the long dor- 
mitories, where through a tiny window 
in the wall he can survey the double 
line of beds. There was a bit of cur- 
tain across the window. The Master 
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pointed this window out to us; he drew 
the curtain and explained that the boys 
could be supervised if necessary. ‘But 
we don’t find it necessary,” he added, 
and pulled the curtain over again with 
a jerk. 

“Yes, those pillow-cases have been 
on a whole week. You wouldn’t know 
it, would you?” The bedclothes were 
rolled up like some kind of exquisite 
Swiss pastry, and laid neatly at the 
foot of each bed; the wooden floors 
were scrupulously clean, and the fresh 
air blew in across miles of flat coun- 
try and out again over the city of 
Z——. The housework, it should be ob- 
served, was done by the boys them- 
selves, little chaps of ten and twelve 
years old—fourteen, I think, would be 
about the limit. No woman could have 
scoured things sweeter, and it was nice 
to think that there would not be any 


cheap inferior servant to worry them - 


with perpetual abuse. The room be- 
longed to the boys. 

Our attention was particularly called 
to one important object. It was the 
fire-escape which lay curled up in a 
helpless attitude underneath the win- 
dow. Sometimes at night, just after 
they have tumbled into their first sleep, 
the Master will ring the alarm. At 
once the room is alive with eager tittle 
men. The two nearest the window 
push their beds to the wall; they lurch 
the great shoot up to the sill and send 
it flop into the yard below; then one af- 
ter another helter-skelter they pitch 
themselves in, and rattle to the ground. 
“We've had them all out in four min- 
utes,” drawled the Master, “but they 
weren’t all awake,” he added; and it 
appeared that in going his rounds half 
an hour later, when he supposed they 
were safe back in bed, he found one of 
them in a remote corner of the yard, 
propped up against the wall, fast 
asleep. 

He took us into two schoolrooms 
where some of the boys were at les- 
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sons. The most surprising thing was 
the shout which greeted us as we en- 
tered. “Attention, boys!” said the 
Master briskly. “Good morning, Miss!” 
shouted the boys. Every right hand 
went up smartly to the forehead and 
down again; every eye was turned 
upon us; here were more people come 
to admire. It was the same exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere: everyone wanted to 
show himself off to the best advantage; 
that it should strike you that anything 
was dull or commonplace, or stupid or 
trivial, never entered their heads. You 
were supposed to have powers of dis- 
cernment; one is not often credited with 
that sort of thing. And where did all 
these boys come from? From various 
parts, though chiefly perhaps from the 
Midlands. “I wonder if any come from 
London?” Three ready hands go out, 
and for a moment a shade of disap- 
pointment crosses the faces of the other 
boys. I also come from London, so we 
four claim a kind of acquaintanceship 
and compare notes. 

From the schoolrooms we went to 
the workshop, where other boys were 
learning how to make complete suits of 
clothes. To this day it fills me with 
a kind of awe to think of what these 
little fellows do. They showed me a 
book of drafted patterns for coats and 
trousers, exquisitely finely drawn, not 
a scratch or blot upon the sheet, every 
line and every letter just as it should 
be, traced in black and red ink, dia- 
grams and sections, with explanatory 
notes underneath. And this was the 
work of some child of twelve years old, 
perhaps. So they assured me, and I 
could not catch them in any other 
falsehood. Nor was this only the 
work of some one pet pupil, some tru- 
ant genius; it was a fair example. 
Other books were forthcoming where the 
patterns were every bit as good; and 
then, to show that the work was not all 
on paper, cupboards were opened and 
revealed neat piles of corduroy trousers 
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and blue tunics which the boys them- 
selves had made, and which other boys 
presently no doubt would wear. More- 
over, that the boys might know some- 
thing about the nature of materials, 
these cupboards also contained shelves 
of curiosities in the way of woven and 
unwoven cloths, wool and flax and 
hemp in different stages of develop- 
ment, and sundry pictures of indefat- 
igable natives at work in the cotton- 
fields of North America. There were 
also smart fashion-plates pinned here 
and there. “It’s good for the boys to 
see what is being worn,” said the Mas- 
ter. “They take more interest. Here 
they can see the inverness cape and 
the chesterfield and the boating jacket 
and the lounge suit; they can see 
what's being worn.” : 

Three of these fashionable little tail- 
ors were seated tailor-wise on a raised 
platform at the end of the room stitch- 
ing seams; a fourth was standing at a 
long bench taking a lesson in cutting 
out; the Master sent him off with a 
message, and whilst he was gone he 
gave us the young man’s history. 

He was twelve years old, and this 
was the boy who drafted his patterns so 
exquisitely in the copybooks. He came 
of a bad lot; he had a bad home. Prob- 
ably that must be said of most of the 
boys; for boys do not play perpetual 
truant from school if there is some 
kind of wholesome authority exercised 
at home. This boy’s circumstances, 
however, must have been particularly 
unfortunate, seeing that the Master 
shook his head for once ina way. He 
had been in the school three times; 
which requires some explanation. 

It appears that if you are an habit- 
ual truant the magistrate will send you 
to one of these delightful schools for 
three months. Then you go home 
cured. Supposing you should become 
an habitual truant a second time, the 
magistrate sends you back for a longer 
term—say six months—and you go 
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home once more. Should you again be- 
come a truant you will be returned to 
the establishment for the remainder of 
your normal period of schooling—that 
is, until you are fourteen or fifteen 
years old, according to the regulations 
at that time in force. Now the great 
difference between the X——— Truant 
School and most other reformatories 
lies here, that whereas in the latter 
institutions the boast is that so many 
cases annually are sent out cured, at 
the Truant School they boast that the 
cases, far from being cured, come back 
to them worse than ever. 

It is a little hard to understand why 
or to grasp the reason of the Master’s 
evident satisfaction. “Do they all 
come back?” I asked. 

“All of them that are worth any- 
thing,” was the reply. And once more 
the Master shakes his head as he tells 
of boys here and there made of such 
wretched stuff as to be rendered mis- 
erable by that same brisk and busy 
atmosphere which is as brine to all 
the rést; who would sneak home and 
submit again to all the indignities of 
inspectorial supervision, and all the in- 
conveniences of falsehood, and all the 
wearying uncertainties of a shiftless 
way of life, rather than cheerfully take 
upon them a little yoke made fitting 
to their size. But then he brightens 
as he begins to tell you of the boy who 
has now been returned for the third 
time. He has come back to finish his 
education; boy and master understand; 
they look at each other knowingly. 

He was all over little stripes and 
badges. I cannot for the life of me 
remember what they signified; but any- 
way he was a corporal, and a first-class 
swimmer, and a chief bugler, and a 
monitor, and a threefold-good-conduct 
character, amongst other things. So 
the Master poured it out, himself curi- 
ously interested. He had the happy 
knack of being able really to feel a 
sympathy which others have to feign— 
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there was the secret of his success; the 
silver badges meant as much to him as 
to the boys, and he showed them to 
you as a boy would show them, part 
bashful and part proud, rubbing 
them up with his coat-sleeve as he 
talked. 

In one room we saw preparations for 
dinner. Of course, we wanted to know 
what the boys had to eat. “Very good 
food, I think,” said the Master—‘“better 
food than they get at home, and eaten 
under better conditions; it’s clean and 
it’s eaten comfortably.” It sounded 
frugal: meat once a week, cold beef 
with hot potatoes—“a lot of hot pota- 
toes.” We saw the portions of beef, 
for it was meat-day—two nice round 
slices on blue and white enamel plates. 
The potatoes were boiling in the 
kitchen. “How many potatoes do they 
get?” asked the Master. “Three or 
four each,” bragged the cook. “Not 
bad, I think,” said the Master. Once 
a week also they have suet-pudding 
and treacle; for the rest, bread, butter, 
cheese, dripping, coffee, tea; but that 
afternoon there would be a surprise— 
sixty penny cakes sent up from the 
baker’s. 

The cook had a boy to help. “Come 
here!” said the Master. He came 
running and saluting. “He is not sup- 
posed to get any extra bits in the 
kitchen,” said the Master, “but it’s not 
my business to inquire if he does. Any- 
Way you get the smell, don’t you?” 

The boy was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and in his endeavor to let none of 
it escape and at the same time keep in 
a respectful attitude of strict “atten- 
tion,” he became purple in the face 
and nearly fell over backwards. 

“You like suet-pudding and treacle?” 
said the Master. 

“Ye’sir,” saluting. 

“Which is your favorite dinner?” 

“Thursdays, sir,” again saluting. 

“What do you have on Thursdays?” 

Once more the hand went smartly 
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to the forehead. “Suet-pudding and 
treacle, sir.” 

Outside in the yard they were hurry- 
ing to drill. We went out, too, into 
the open air, and it was fine and fresh 
and cloudless; the snow had been piled 
into heaps, and we stood on the asphalt 
swimming in the sun. The Master 
stopped first one boy, then another, as 
they ran. They may not volunteer in- 
formation, but they are brought up to 
answer questions nicely. They told 
us what they were going to be, those 
that knew; some did not know, having 
in point of fact only just begun to be 
at all; others were quite positive, the 
soldiers especially as they trotted off to 
drill. And the remarkable part about 
it was that not one of them tried to 
avoid us; not one seemed to dread that 
he would be stopped for no good; each 
boy liked to be stopped, for he guessed 
he would hear something pleasant. I 
do not think many of them were dis- 
appointed. For the most part the Mas- 
ter looked the boys up and down with 
a kind of sober and dispassionate ad- 
miration, as if surprised against his 
will into enthusiasm, more and more 
pleased as each boy came along, more 
and more struck by the merits of each 
individual case. 

Indirectly was he singing his own 
praises? Not a bit. To every man 
his due, and therefore to the boy the 
praises. If a boy turned over a new 
leaf, he was not the man to say that it 
was by a puff of the Master’s mighty 
breath in exhortation. The boy was 
allowed to feel that his character was 
his own, it was not something which 
was being put into him by the Institu- 
tion, like his food, for which he must 
be grateful—not something put upon 
him like his clothes; it was something 
distinctly personal—private too, which 
the Master regarded from a respectful 
distance, which he approached with a 
certain degree of awe. There was 
the charm of.it; there, to us, was the 
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charm of the Master. There at any 
rate was the reason why each boy de- 
voured his face with hungry eyes, wait- 
ing to hear how he was only a shrimp 
of a fellow three months ago, all skin 
and bones and sores, while now, now 
—well, you were appealed to—what did 
you think? And nobody cared a straw 
for your answer; it would be lost in 
the general buzz of approval. 

What did you think? You began to 
think that you were curiously lacking 
in some gift, a gift of imagination, a 
sort of creative faculty. You began 
to wish that you too had this wonder- 
ful power of looking into people’s faces 
certain beauties, reading into their 
characters certain heroic qualities. It 
was like a pretty fairy tale where dust 
is turned to golden glory; and you shall 
hear how it ended. Amongst the last 
was a tiny shrivelled child, wizened 
and preternaturally aged. I saw him 
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coming, meagre, undersized, with 
sharp, unprepossessing features, and 
narrow, shapeless head; and as he came 
1 hoped suddenly, as it seemed from 
the very bottom of my heart, that he 
would go quickly by. But the Master 
stopped him, and spoke, and something 
in his voice stung me to shame. 

“Why, here’s a miserable little chap,” 
he said; “he’s come to grow, and he 
will have to be quick about it, for I 
can tell you his father doesn’t stand 
three inches higher. He’s only been 
with us a couple of months, but I never 
saw a boy improve so in the time.” 
And then he put his hands in his pock- 
ets and dropped into his strictly im- 
partial drawl, and he drawled all about 
this boy’s improvement; and as I 
looked at the boy, staring and listening 
with all his ears, I could have sworn 
it was another child. 

Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 
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William Casson listened thoughtfully 
to the distant chimes—St. Mary-at-Hill 
pernaps, or St. Michael in Cornhill; he 
had never troubled to inquire. There 
Was a pause, and the hour of one 
struck. He laid down his pen, closed 
the sundries ledger, and, standing up, 
removed his office-coat—a thing of tat- 
ters which aroused envy amoag the 
juniors, for an office-coat should be tat- 
tered. He left the room, and reap- 
peared some minutes later, drying his 
face and hands after his midday wash. 
As he rubbed, he puffed, for William 
Casson was not a young man. He had 
one of those long, thin faces that al- 
ways look hungry, a pointed nose, a 
hard mouth, and scanty gray hair. He 
was sixty, but looked more, perhaps be- 
cause his attire had no glory; to evoke 
William Casson in one’s mind was at 
once to think of dark-gray trousers 


with baggy knees, a wrinkled waistcoat 
crossed by a clumsy silver watch-chain, 
a dark-blue poplin tie much discolored 
and tightly drawn. He had never been 
seen wearing obirusively new boots or 
glossy, unfrayed linen, or—even in the 
giddy days somewhere round 1870— 
with a flower in his buttonhole. The 
mysteries of William Casson’s costume 
had ceased to interest his fellow-clerks; 
they had given up asking him iron- 
ically whether his trousers were the 
work of a_ bird-fancier. He was 
merely a seedy old man who had for 
forty years kept a ledger for Labonde 
& Company; they had engaged him for 
the purpose at twenty shillings a week, 
and raised his wages by small incre- 
ments to thirty. And there he now 
stood, blowing as he rubbed his long, 
pale face. 

“Is it cold to-day?” he asked of 
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Vanner, the junior at the next desk. 

Vanner grunted without raising his 
head. He was copying out a state- 
ment of account in the beautiful writ- 
ing by favor of which he lived; his 
head slowly followed the movement of 
his hand, and as he wrote his tongue 
protruded a little, while his eyes were 
anxious. For Vanner was an artist in 
his own way. 

Old Casson, taking no notice of the 
snub, looked out of the window at the 
doubtfully clear sky over Fenchurch 
Street. It did not look very warm; 
still, it had not been cold when he came 
up in the morning. He decided to 
leave his overcoat on its peg, and put- 
ting on his ancient bowler, left the 
room without another word. As he 
passed down the stone stairs of the 
warehouse he still turned over in his 
mind the question of the overcoat. The 
air outside struck him as chilly, but 
it was bearable; and he reflected with 
satisfaction that, after all, it was not 
really cold. Meanwhile his treasured 
overcoat could hang safely on its peg 
and be saved unnecessary wear. 

William Casson made his way 
quickly towards Lombard Street, a 
copy of the Times under his arm. He 
never bought a newspaper, but had a 
traditional right to borrow the office 
copy every day from the general office. 
So well established was the practice 
that Mr. Labonde himself had learned 
to give up asking for the Times between 
one and two. 

The old man walked rigid and reso- 
lute, his bowler hat set far back on his 
gray hair; he looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but made, as if by 
a homing instinct, for the tea-shop 
where he lunched. His tea-shop was 
not one of those new limited liability 
creations which flaunt tiles and urns 
and cakes and appetizing window exhi- 
bitions; it was very much what it had 
been in the seventies—a temperance 
tavern with a floor of boards, hard 
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benches, and stained deal tables. An 
untidy girl laid before him, without 
orders, a cup of tea, three slices of 
brown bread, and a piece of cheddar, 
which Casson consumed slowly while 
he read the leading article of the 
Times, the paper securely shored up 
against the dirty cruet. He took not 
the slightest interest in the eating- 
house—its savory steaming pans full 
of sausages, the piles of rough greens, 
the noise, the clatter of knives and 
forks; he seemed very uncomfortable, 
for two office-boys and a carman had 
crowded on his bench; but he was not 
uncomfortable, not only because he had 
lunched on this very spot about twelve 
thousand times, but because he had 
realized twelve thousand times that 
here a cup of tea cost a penny-half- 
penny instead of the twopence charged 
by the new establishments, while a 
penny bought three slices of bread in- 
stead of two. 

William Casson slowly ate his food 
without any show of pleasure. He ate 
because eat he must, and grudging 
rather than joyful; often he was 
haunted by horrid calculations such as: 
“If I had no lunch I could save three- 
pence-halfpenny a day; three hundred 
and sixty-five times threepence-half- 
penny is’—— And then he would 
work out the annual waste on lunch, 
the amount he had wasted on lunch for 
forty years, the accumulated compound 
interest on the saving he might have 
effected if he were not addicted to 
lunch! The results were awful, heart- 
rending. Still, he found that he had 
to have lunch; it was a great trouble 
to him. 

Twenty minutes were allotted to the 
meal, ten to a walk to St. Botolph’s 
and back, twenty-five to a further pe- 
rusai of the Times in the churchyard. 
Then William Casson returned to the 
office to post in the sundries ledger the 
vagaries of casks, bottles, and corks, 
the results of mysterious adventures 
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demurrage, breakage-allow- 
ances, and special discounts played 
their part. He took no interest in 
these affairs of Labonde & Company, 
Wine Merchants and Bottlers; the vast 
sums which he mechanically entered 
held no meaning for him. His imag- 
ination had once been stirred by the in- 
voicing-clerk, who had tried to assuage 
a moment of revolt against the bottles 
by telling him that David Copperfield 
himself had worked among bottles. 
William Casson acquired a deep inter- 
est in David Copperfield, but he never 
read the book. He was often seen 
gazing at a cheap reprint which con- 
tained the romance of bottles; but he 
could not make up his mind to buy it, 
for sixpence was sixpence. And Da- 
vid Copperfield became idealized as the 
classic of bottles, as a book dealing 
with nothing but bottles, as the won- 
derful epic of bottles, which he could 
never afford to buy. 

At six o’clock William Casson placed 
the sundries ledger in the safe and left 
the office. A short walk brought him 
to his room in Finsbury, where the 
landlady offered him food and other 
perfunctory attention when she was 
not doing the washing in the basement 
in the midst of a hot Scotch mist. At 
seven he ate. Then he walked to the 
“Angel” regularly; and, untempted by 
the glow of this Mecca of the omni- 
buses, he would turn back, climb to his 
room at the top of the house, up the 
dark staircase with the broken steps. 
There he slept, near the thunder of the 
trams in the City Road, haunted by the 
smell of the landlady’s soapsuds and 
the cooking of her greens. But the un- 
carpeted room, in which there was no 
grate, cost him but four shillings a 
week. 

It should not be concluded from the 
manner of William Casson’s living that 
he was a poor man. One can be rich 
or poor on thirty shillings a week or 
on ten thousand a year; it is all a mat- 
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ter of wants, and Casson had reduced 
his to vanishing-point. He most mor- 
ally lived well within his means, for 
the example of his childhood’s home 
had taught him that the wages of ex- 
travagance is penury. It was be- 
cause he had seen his old father and 
mother remove to the workhouse, his 
sister vanish into service, his elder 
brother emigrate and alse vanish, that 
he had sworn not to depend in his old 
age on a curmudgeon State. He was 
going to save money, he thought in 
1870, and forty years later he was sav- 
ing it still. Father, mother, sister, all 
were dead; his brother was lost. Thus, 
standing alone, he decided to end free. 
It was all a matter of saving. five hun- 
dred pounds, which would buy a forty- 
pound annuity and a peaceful end in a 
cottage. 

It had not been, some would say, a 
cheerful life. For forty years rent and 
breakfast had cost him six and four- 
pence a week, his midday meal two 
shillings and a halfpenny; his land- 
lady fed him at night for three and 
sixpence a week. He thus found him- 
self living and clothing himself for 
some fourteen shillings a week. He 
had never had a fire, bought a news- 
paper, visited a music-hall; he had han- 
kered after pleasure, but yet had never 
wasted a halfpenny on tobacco or on 
drink. Indeed, he had never spent 
money when it could be helped; there 
had been casualties, an illness during 
which the landlady had forced upon 
him a useless doctor and an extortion- 
ate chemist without realizing, the in- 
sensitive woman, that William Casson 
preferred to die now to dying poor; 
there had also been a terrible day 
when Mr. Labonde had commanded 
him to go out at once and buy a new 
rig-out, on the absurd plea that he was 
a bachelor and could afford it, also that 
his status in the firm required of him 
good. clothes. William Casson had 
grudgingly bought the new rig-out at 
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a second-hand dealer’s in Hatton Gar- 
den, who was his tailor, his hosier, and 
his bootmaker too (which explained 
why his clothes were never new); but 
it had given his exchequer a shock 
from which it did not recover for ten 
long weeks. 

Yet, in spite of these set-backs, dis- 
ease of the flesh, and trammels of fash- 
ion, William Casson had marched 
splendidly towards his goal. He had 
set aside everything for economy. He 
had, in the early seventies, removed 
from the fields of Highbury to the 
slums of Finsbury to save the daily 
‘bus fare; he had steadfastly refused to 
join in sweepstakes; he had given up 
religion because of the clamorous plate 
thrust before him by the sidesman; he 
had never played games, because clubs 
ceuld not, apparently, be carried on 
without funds; he had never taken 
holidays, or rather had made them 
profitable by devoting these wasteful 
periods of his life to temporary work 
in other offices. Naturally, he lived 
alone, having mastered the principle 
that no company can be had for noth- 
ing; besides, none obtruded themselves 
upon him, not even his facile fellows 
at the office, for William Casson had 
shown himself a “hunks” somewhere 
about 1892, when Mr. Labonde, senior, 
died. The office, having prayed for 
many years that Mr. Labonde senior’s 
troubles might be lifted from him, de- 
cided to commemorate the occasion by 
a wreath; one man refused his shilling, 
and that was William Casson, the 
“hunks.” It was felt that he ought 
to have contributed, either in a broken- 
hearted frame of mind or in a spirit of 
thankfulness (this being optional); but 
he kept his shilling, and was rewarded 
by an atmosphere of unfriendliness 
which emanated traditionally from new 
clerks as well as from old. He lived 
in the desert. 

William Casson had had his strug- 
gles. He had known awful moments 
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when the devil.tempted him and strove 
to make him order an egg from the un- 
tidy girl at the tea-shop, or to make 
him buy an evening paper when people 
were being killed in South Africa in 
interesting ways; the devil had led him 
past book-shop after book-shop where 
the dastardly bookseller featured Da- 
vid Copperfield, the hero of the bottle- 
trade: the devil had whispered “Kew 
Gardens,” “the old Mogul, only four- 
pence,” “Earl’s Court;’ but he whis- 
pered in vain. William Casson had 


-saved his money, fighting down the 


desire for riot, gambling, glorious 
drunkenness, glorious life. Once only 
the devil nearly triumphed; he made 
William Casson fall in love. That 
was a terrible affair, for she was slim, 
fair, roguishly blue-eyed, and wore 
shoes so small and neat that William 
Casson dreamed wonderful dreams, 
where he knelt and humbly kissed 
them while she smiled over his bent 
head. She packed bottles while he 
entered them, and packed them with a 
winning gaiety, singing, as she packed, 
snatches of “He’s not a marrying man, 
my love,” and “Champagne Charlie.” 
One day William Casson went into the 
warehouse where his goddess was busy 
packing. He watched her raptly, her 
rosy fingers nimble in the straw, the 
toss of her conscious fair head (he did 
not know it was conscious), and then 
the load on his shoulders became too 
heavy to bear. Recognizing, full of 
joy and fear, that his hour had struck, 
he mumbled a request that they might 
meet that evening under the porch. 
The invitation was accepted with dis- 
turbing alacrity, and William Casson 
went back to his ledger, his head buzz- 
ing with the music of her laugh, his 
eyes dazzled by her yellow hair, and he 
could not look at his own lean hand on 
the pen without thinking of the rosy 
fingers that so magically packed. 

It was a night of terror.. The divin- 
ity, having bewildered him with one 
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blue-eyed flash, stopped in front of a 
barrow in Gracechurch Street. 

“I am hungry,” she declared, and, in 
the presence of her lover, calmly seized 
an apple and bit it. She bit it while 
William Casson stood with open, horri- 
fied mouth. 

“Fourpence, guv’nor,” remarked the 
coster as he put four more apples.into 
a bag; “we sells ’em by the pound.” 

“Right!” said the charmer; “put 
them ‘in your pocket, William. We'll 
eat them on the ’bus.” 

And William Casson, impotent in 
presence of this munching girl and this 
threatening coster, allowed them to 
thrust the apples into his pocket while 
he paid the price of a lunch. Gloomily 
then he walked by the side of the girl, 
uncheered even by the immaculate lit- 
tle feet. At the Bank she lightly 
skipped on to an omnibus. He was 
still on the pavement when she waved 
to him from the top, fairy-like and mis- 
chievous. 

“Come along, William!” 

He came along as if in a nightmare. 
He paid, and as his pocket lightened 
realized what it must feel like to have 
a finger amputated. He paid for a 
ribbon picked off a stall; he paid for a 
badly printed song some strollers were 
singing in the lane outside the “Ches- 
hire Cheese;” he paid—he paid—and she 
laughed, the merry siren, as she drew 
his life’s blood—he paid—paid. His 
head was like putty, but his protesting 
tongue clove to his palate; he was be- 
witched; he could not believe he 
walked; he must wake up soon and find 
that all was well with his life. At last 
the siren went too far; she stopped 
with deliberation opposite Eleanor’s 
Cross, and suggested that they should 
go to Cremorne Gardens. William 
Casson looked at her as if she were an 
evil spirit. Cremorne, the dazzling 
home of fashion—gilded haunts of 
vice—roundabouts outside, penny a 
ride! 
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“No,” he said bluntly, and suddenly 
felt a man again. 

“Why not?” asked the girl angrily. 

“Because”—— 

“Oh, because? Because you’re 2 
hunks! Hunks!” She turned on her 
little heel, vanished in the crowd, and 
with her went the spirit of life. 

Thus briefly was William Casson’s 
dream broken and laid low with shat- 
tered wings. In a sense a load was 
lifted from him, for he had never be- 
lieved, even when Cupid shot, that two 
could live as cheaply as one. Thence- 
forth he avoided the dangerous blue 
eyes, the nimble, rosy fingers, until, af- 
ter awhile, she married some one else 
and freed him from his thrall. 

His agreeably joyless life flowed in 
its old channel; he amassed five shill- 
ings a week, then six, then seven; then, 
as the delirious years passed by, as 
much as sixteen. The Savings Bank 
could no longer help this man of prop- 
erty, for he had passed the legal max- 
imum; interest accumulated, shillings 
at a time, then pounds at a time; Wil- 
liam Casson’s wealth overflowed into 
the penny bank, for there seemed to 
be a conspiracy to make him a rich 
man. At sixty he had five hundred 
pounds. He carried about with him 
the immense power of those five hun- 
dred pounds, not money invested in 
Consols, wretched things that fluc- 
tuated and made you in one day the 
poorer or the richer by the earnings of 
a month, but real, golden money. And 
now the time had come for him to re- 
tire, as a man of means, into the house 
of some cottager of Norfolk, where 
glows fragrant the North Sea wind. 
Five hundred pounds—his ambition— 
meant liberty. And now he had five 
hundred pounds. 

‘William Casson sat on a bench out- 
side the cottage. He had earned his 
right by the labor of forty years. All 
his affairs were arranged, his forty- 
pound annuity bought. He need do 
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nothing now but sit on this bench and 
watch the rolling sea. As he watched, 
this first day, memories came over 
him, memories of London, the bells of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, the barrows and their 
costly bananas, the cold room at Fins- 
bury. He thought with some bit- 
terness of all this sight of the sea had 
cost him. He had been alone, and had 
known no joy; he had starved and 
toiled; he had turned from his fellow- 
man, followed no statesman, served no 
God; he had flouted love, too—love, the 
bearer of gifts. An immense sorrow 
was upon him as he thought of the fair 
girl with the small, neatly shod feet. 

Now a stranger was by his side—a 
lawyer, that he could see by his frock- 
coat. He was talking a great deal. 
“What did he want?” thought old Wil- 
liam Casson. — 

“We had a lot of trouble to find you,” 
said the man; “quite a chance we found 
you at all. As I was saying, your 
brother died a wealthy man, a very 
wealthy man. We believe, Mr. Cas- 
son, that the estate will be worth 
twenty thousand a year.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man dully. 
“Twenty thousand a year. Very nice.” 

“It will be very pleasant for you, Mr. 
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Casson, especially if you have not saved 
much,” said the lawyer, with a shade 
of patronage in his voice. 

“Ah,” said William Casson, “I did 
save—save.” And he thought of all 


the bare past—the desert through 
which he had trudged to attain this 
rolling sea, the fair-haired girl married 
to another. 

“You need not have done so,” said 
the lawyer, and his laugh was profes- 
“Pity you didn’t 


sional and jolly. 
know!” 

Old William Casson did not answer. 
He had bought the sea and lost it, 
earned liberty and found it too dear. 
He had not lived, and now he was to 
die. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “it is a pity. 
If I had known”—— 

But the flood was too strong for his 
old heart. Sixty years of joys for- 
feited came beating into his old body 
like an equinoctial tide, sixty years of 
life despised, sixty years of prudence 
without a single glorious break! 

“Tf I had known!” muttered William 
Casson. Ata bound his spirit cast its 
bonds and flew away to the immaterial 
unearned joys. 


W. L. George. 
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It is one of the proud boasts of our 
time that we really understand chil- 
dren. They have emerged from the 
dark clouds of error and misconception 
which enfolded them in the Victorian 
era, and are now basking in the sun- 
shine of our perfect comprehension. 
The fact that we ourselves have sur- 
vived the ignorant treatment of our 
parents without being utterly warped 
and soured is felt to be due to ceffain 
invincible qualities in ourselves; our 
natures are beautiful in spite of, and 
not because of our mother’s care. 
Please God, we say, our own children 


shall run no such risks. And yet it is 
an odd fact that many of us discover 
the virtues of our parents at the same 
time as we realize the possibilities of 
our children. Our fathers and moth- 
ers, we feel, were exceptional people; 
nay, must have been, or else how—? 
That their natures should have sur- 
vived the terrible ignorance of our 
grandparents is even a greater mystery 
than the other; but the times were dif- 
ferent, we feel; it was easier for a child 
to grow up in “those days.” Anyhow, 
the cult of the Parent is contemporary 
with the cult of the Child, and is of 
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less significance; for our parents have 
a way of surviving our spasmodic at- 
tentions, and continuing on their way, 
grateful and fatigued; whereas the 
child can be made to walk in our way, 
and to bear throughout his life the in- 
delible marks of our wise or foolish 
handling. ; 

It is a fact that twenty-five years 
ago the children of well-to-do people 
were often in danger from parental ne- 
glect; it is at least possible that to-day 
children of the same class are in danger 
from a too aggressive attention. In 
the dark ages of our grandparents 
women of the upper-middle class, once 
they were married, settled down to a 
routine of child-bearing, house-minding, 
and family-ruling; they gave up the 
pomps and vanities of the world; they 
devoted their lives to their children; 
and of such great sacrifices, reader, 
may you and I have been the fruit. 
But women of that class do not now 
forsake the world when they are mar- 
ried. Rather they enter it, and go on 
from strength to strength, adding to so- 
ciety the indubitable attractions of the 
young married woman. We are 
greedier of life now, I think, than we 
were, or rather we are greedier of pub- 
lie and social life, and neglectful of 
those quieter but far fuller and deeper 
kinds of experience that lie behind dull 
veils of duty and devotion. But we are 
also becoming conscientious. We knowit 
is bad citizenship to neglect our chil- 
dren; and since we do not propose to 
depart this public and social life on 
their account, we have to devise some 
means of bringing them into it. Hence 
the cult of the child; hence the child- 
play, written for grown-up people; hence 
the child-book, written by young bach- 
elor journalists; hence the child re- 
view, written by eugenically-minded 
professors with frustrated procreative 
tendencies; hence the elaboration of 
the children’s party. 

The real children’s party is one of 
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the happiest things in the life of a 
happy child; a party at which there are 
games, and certain essential forms of 
foods at supper, of which the most de- 
lectable are trifle and jam-sandwich. 
These may be glorified by the addition 
of certain elegant and decorative 
comestibles, so that your party shall 
conform to the standards of a small 
friend of mine who, upon being bidden,. 
asked “Will it be a jelly-party?” And 
the innocent and foolish games, at 
which the stiffest and most priggish 
child must grow hot and unbend—who. 
does not remember them? “Brother, 
I’m bobbed,” dumb crambo, cross 
questions, forfeits, “My master has 
sent me unto you,” Russian scandal, 
Simon says, the stage coach, stool of 
repentance—these are only a few of 
the delectable names that have thrilled 
so many little hearts and pleasantly 
wearied so many little bodies, and in 
so many little souls consolidated the 
triple life of joy, giving pleasure in an- 
ticipation, in realization, and in re- 
membrance. 

But that is not the fashion of 1912. 
The simple jelly-party is mocked at— 
not by the children, but by the elders, 
who do not find it sufficiently amusing. 
For the feature of the present child-cult 
is the discovery that children, instead 
of being tiresome, noisy, and untidy 
objects, are interesting and amusing, 
and have their place, like the Russian 
Ballet, Prince’s, and costume balls, in 
a wise and well-ordered life. On to the 
stage with them, then; drill them, dress 
them, rehearse them, so that they may 
perform for us. Now dressing up, if 
played by children for their own pleas- 
ure, is a great game; but being dressed 
up for other people’s is quite another 
thing. But children can be used as 
ornaments; they are “decorative”; so 
instead of their stiff but thrilling party 
clothes, they must be sent forth in ap- 
parel from the costumiers, with swords 
and feathers and trains, in which they 
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cannot romp or play. Little Willie 
Johnson must not be Willie Johnson, 
but Perkin Warbeck, or one of the lit- 
tle Princes in the Tower, or a babe in 
the wood, or Peter Pan, doomed to an 
evening of Barrieisms and Wendy- 
worship. Those weary litle Romeos, 
longing to take off their plumed hats; 
those sad little Henry-the-Eighths, per- 
spiring beneath their wadding; those 
embittered little Alices or Red Riding 
Hoods, weeping because another and 
richer child has a finer costume in the 
same character—there is no pity for 
them; they are no longer players but 
performers, making their contribution 
to the craze for amateur pageantry. 
And then there are the presents— 
sources of endless hidden woes and 
heartburnings. The cotillon, or the 
Christmas tree, is crowned by elaborate 
and expensive gifts, that cannot all be 
equally desirable, and that therefore 
The Saturday Review. 
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cannot fail to cause longing, envy, jeal- 
ousy and disappointment. Have peo- 
ple forgotten how frightfully sensitive 
children are to anything like social in- 
equality, or how the darts of snobbish-. 
ness can stab, that they can thus multi- 
ply the occasions of them? A child 
who cannot give to her friends a party 
as “good” as she received, is to some 
extent an unhappy child, and to the 
same extent a victim to the selfishness 
of her elders. 

What is the result? A citizen of 
Manchester, who gave last week a 
party at which the oldest guest was 
sixteen, has been complaining bitterly 
ever since. There was champagne; 
and severe criticisms were passed by 
the guests either on the brand or the 
vintage. I am not sure which; but I 
think the grievance was that he had 
given them 1904 instead of 1900 wine. 

Filson Young. 





SANTA CHRISTINA. 


My first acquaintance with Christina 
Rossetti came about in 1885, after I had 
published my first volume of poems, 


“Louise de la Valliére.” I did not send 
it to the great, indiscriminatingly, as 
the young poets of those days were 
wont to do; but because I was Rossetti- 
mad at the time, because the little book 
was very Rossettion—a good deal of it 
had been written, nevertheless, before 
I had read Dante Gabriel—I sent it to 
William Michael Rossetti. I may re- 
call that the first Rossetti book I ever 
owned—number one of the two famous 
volumes published by Ellis and Elvey, 
with the Rossetti design on the cover— 
was purchased with the 10s. 6d. which 
the Graphic had paid me for a poem: 
and well I remember buying it in the 
Dublin book-shop and carrying it 
home hugged against my heart, the 
color and glory of it irradiating my 


day. Rossetti had succeeded Mrs. 
Browning with me. There was a time 
when I used to repeat “The Brown 
Rosary” as I raced along the country 
roads, running from exhilaration in the 
poetry and my youth, till the sight of a 
gaping urchin shocked me into deco- 
rum. But “The Brown Rosary” and 
“The Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
had been replaced by “The Blessed 
Damozel” and “The Staff and Scrip,” 
before ever “Louise de la Valliére” saw 
the light! Those were days when I 
had a great deal of Dante Gabriel by 
heart and used to say him over to my- 
self by day and by night. The little 
book was an arrow shot in the dark. 
Picture then the incredulous delight of 
the rustic maiden when an early post 
brought a long letter from Mr. William 
Rossetti, full of praise of the book, and 
inviting her to select from a list of the 
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Hollyer photographs of Rossetti’s pic- 
tures any half-dozen! I thought, and 
still think it, royal kindness—gold for 
bronze indeed. The letter came on a 
summer Sunday morning, and I can yet 
recall the joy of my heart as I read it 
aloud to the father who shared all my 
joys. . 

The letter contained a suggestion 
that I should send the book to Chris- 
tina, who had read my letter to her 
brother and had been greatly inter- 
ested. I suppose they were amused 
and pleased at my frank Rossetti 
adoration. It was indeed a name of 
enchantment to me in those days. I 
sent the book with a heart and a half, 
and a few days later brought me a 
most kind and warm letter from Chris- 
tina, with the photographs of the pic- 
tures I had chosen which stili are 
among my cherished possessions. 

The remainder of that summer and 
the autumn were marked by white- 
stone days on which I received letters 
from either William or Christina Ros- 
setti. I used to send them all I wrote, 
and they never failed in kindest ac- 
knowledgment. I realize now that my 
youthful enthusiasm might well have 
been a bore; but if these kind people, 
who to me were up in the skies above 
me—as indeed Christina was—touched 
with even more than the enchantment! 
which hung for me then over all peo- 
ple of literary achievement, felt it so at 
any time, they never betrayed it by a 
sign. I used to wait for their letters, 
turning cold with apprehension if they 
were delayed—having a correspond- 
ingly warm rush of joy when the en- 
velopes with William Michael’s beau- 
tiful little caligraphy or Christina’s 
large clear hand, were in my post-bag 
some happy morning. I have a good 
many letters of Christina’s of that date, 
but they are not at this moment acces- 
sible, and I think they were chiefly con- 
cerned with the poems I sent her. 
“More than gifts I value graces,” she 
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wrote to me once, in praise of a poem 
of mine: and I think she liked me be- 
cause of my religious poems. 

Sometime in that winter I was in 
London, and was bidden to William 
Rossetti’s house in Euston Square— 
Endsleigh Gardens, rather—and to 30, 
Torrington Square, Christina’s unlikely 
home for so many years. 

I paid Christina several visits that 
winter, and I daresay they may have 
been visitations, but I’m sure if they 
were so that I must have been pressed 
to remain. The Rossettis were always 
true Bloomsbury people. Torrington 
Square was near William Rossetti; and 
the family ties with Christina were 
close and dear. It was near her fa- 
vorite church. It was convenient for 
the many people who came to see her. 
She told me that she had crowds of 
American visitors, and she did not deny 
herself to them. I must, I think, have 
visited Christina in summer later on: 
but I have no memory of it. My mem- 
ory is always of dark and wet winter 
evenings: of the little oblong London 
square, the lamp-light shining on its 
dripping evergreens; of the darkness of 
the little house to which I was admit- 
ted where Santa Christina shene like a 
light. The last time I saw her, within 
the weeks immediately preceding her 
death, she lay on a sofa, the light burn- 
ing brighter and brighter as the frail 
vessel that held it grew more and more 
transparent. 

That first afternoon we sat in the 
dusk, I, at one side of the fireplace, 
facing the great old mother of the Ros- 
settis, who was then in her eighties. 
There was still living in the house an 
old Miss Polidori, or perhaps two. I 
seem to remember Christina taking one, 
or perhaps two, to Torquay, where she 
always made her infrequent holidays. 
The room was very dim. I do not 
think there was bright firelight. But 
as time went Christina lit a conple of 
candles. I remember the grave, noble 
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face watching me with great interest 
and kindness. My adoration for Dante 
Rossetti had pleased and touched them. 
I exuded it. In those days my grief 
was that I could not have won one 
word of his approval. Sometimes Mrs. 
Rossetti bent to ask Christina what I 
had said; and when it was conveyed to 
her, the steadfast, fine old face turned 
on me its look of pleased approval. 
Once Christina said something about 
her mother, who leant forward and 
patted her knee, murmuring, “My af- 
fectionate Christina.” 
I remember that it was something of 
a shock to me to receive at my first 
sight of Christina an impression of 
short-petticoated sturdiness. She was 
not in the least bit sturdy. Probably 
she would have loved the trailing Pre- 
Raphaelite garments which just then 
were all the vogue; the beautiful col- 
ors to which Liberty’s were just intro- 
ducing us. Doubtless it was a mor- 
tification of the flesh or the spirit to 
wear, as she did, thick boots and short 
rough gray skirts. As far as they 
could they made her almost ugly, for 
the spiritual face, with the heavily- 
lidded eyes, had nothing to do with 
those garments fit for a ten-mile walk 
over ploughed fields. She had scru- 
ples about the sadness of her poetry. 
“I was a melancholy girl,” she said, 
“so I am a very cheerful old lady.” 
She was not an old lady, but she had 
chosen, so far as she could, to be Vic- 
torian middle-aged. Something of a 
death-in-life it seemed to the girl com- 
ing in from outside, to be shut up in an 
ill-lit house in Torrington Square, with 
two or three old ladies getting up to 
their centuries. One wondered that 
she did not make it more tolerable by 
living in the country. But she chose 
Torrington Square. I wonder if she 
hated it as much as she ought to have 
hated it. 
I had come fresh from William Ros- 
setti’s house where I had handled—as 
LIVING AGE. VOL. Liv. 2836 
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though it were the Grail—the Germ, 
and had inspected all manner of relics 
of Dante Gabriel. I had been given 
a short note of his, asking if Mrs. Still- 
man had come to town, an immemora- 
ble thing, but memorable to the disci- 
ple; also a characteristic note of Chris- 
tina’s: “My dear William, I will come 
on Thursday, so far as human pre 
vision can ensure it,” an escape from 
the hackneyed “D.V.” Christina too 
took down from walls and out of desks 
all sorts of pictures and sketches of 
“Dear Gabriel,” and “Poor little Liz- 
zie.” We talked about Christina’s po- 
etry. I wish I remembered more 
clearly what was said. One poem we 
discussed was “Milly, a Lady.” Is 
that the title I wonder? My books are 


out of reach and I cannot be sure. But 
I remember the verse I quoted. And 
now I think that must have been why 
Mrs. Rossetti, the other side of the fire 
murmured, “My affectionate Christina.” 


Milly has no mother; and sad beyond 
another 
Is she whose blessed mother is van- 
ished out of call. 
Surely sweetness beyond sweetness is 
wrapped up in a mother 
Who bears with all, and trusts 
through all, and loves us all. 


“Ah,” said Christina, “I remember 
how Gabriel said when I read it to 
him: “You’ve been reading ‘Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship.’ And I had,” she 
added. 

I don’t know if it was then or at 
some other time that she told me she 
never stepped on a scrap of torn paper, 
but lifted it out of the mud lest perhaps 
it should have the Holy Name written 
or printed upon it. 

I went away that evening loaded 
with books, her own—she gave me at 
one time or another all she had written 
—other books as well. It was she who 
introduced me to “Cranford.” I zar- 
ried off what was probably a first edi- 
tion, with a Polidori name written in 
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it. She laughed a great deal over 
“Cranford,” turning the pages and re- 
calling this or that. [I think I went 


away uneasy because of her pretence’ 


of robustness, of brusquerie, almost. 

Then on some other wet winter even- 
ing I carried off her umbrella. I had 
some considerable difficulty in. restor- 
ing it, for though I set out several 
times with that object I did not suc- 
ceed in achieving it till the eve of 
my leaving London, and then, I think, 
I took three hansoms, before I finally 
reached Torrington Square. I forget 
what my adventures were, but I know 
she was greatly diverted by my recital 
of them. “That sad tale of an um- 
brella!”’she wrote afterwards: “and all 
the time I had another, not elegant, I 
admit, but quite serviceable.” The 
one I had taken was, by the way, quite 
gampish. It belonged to that period 
when she was determined to be Victo- 
Tian middle-aged, she the “undaunted 
daughter of desires!” 

“T am not sure that I have one drop 
of Irish blood in me,” she wrote once, 
“but if there is a drop, it is a very 
warm one.” 

Once—it was in the day of the inter- 
view—I sought to interview her. She 
would not be interviewed, or rather she 
put it in this way: “Would I come to 
see her and ask what I liked, only re- 
membering that she had a dislike to 
being interviewed for the Press.’”’ This 
naturally had a very deterrent effect. 
I went and saw her; but no interview 
was written. 

I certainly saw her on her sofa in her 
last illness. My impresion is that I 
called to inquire, not intending nor hop- 
ing to see her, but that my name being 
taken up to her she wished to see me. 
Anyhow I was with her for a few mo- 
ments, a farewell visit it proved. I 
think as she lay there, so gentle and 
patient, holding my hand, that she was 
really panting for Heaven. No one 
could grudge her her happy release; 
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her happy ending that was only the 
prelude to the happiest beginning, al- 
though London, which must have many 
saints behind its dark house-fronts, 
had a saint the less. 


’Tis O, in Paradise I fain would be! 


All her poetry rings with the cry. Her 
vision of Paradise was very clear: 


Multitudes, multitudes stood up in 
bliss 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, 
fair: 
With palms, harps, wedding-garments, 
kiss of peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair. 


They sang a song, a new song in the 
height, 
Harping with harps to Him who is 
Strong and True: 
They drank new wine: their eyes saw 
with new light. 
Lo, all things were made new! 


Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and 
rose, 
So high that it was dreadful: flames 
with flames. 
No man could number them, no tongue 
disciose 
Their secret sacred names. 


As though one pulse stirred all, one 
rush of blood 

Fed all, one breath swept through 

them myriad-voiced 
They struck their harps, cast down 
their crowns, they stood 

And worshipped and rejoiced. 

Each face looked one way like a moon 
new-lit: ‘ 

Each face looked one way towards 

the Sun of Love; 
Drank love and bathed in love and mir- 
rored it 

And knew no end thereof. 

The intensity of this realization of 
the Beatific Vision must have irradi- 
ated her life, wherever it was spent, 
with a glory beyond telling. Perhaps 
that was why Torrington Square held 
her as contentedly as the lovely coun- 
try where she might have dwelt if she 
had chosen. 
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All the world that cadres to know 
knows that Christina might have mar- 
ried two or three times. Her last 
vision of earthly happiness, foregone 
by her because her lover could not ac- 
cept what to her was life and breath, 
was afforded her by the love of the 
Cayley who translated Petrarch. She 
was very hard on her lover and her- 
self, but she never repented the hard- 
ness I think, in her later judgment, 
though a less greatly-loving woman 
might have found justification for be- 
ing happy in certain texts of St. Paul. 
It is this latest of her lovers whom 
she bade to many a passionate tryst 
when her heart spoke in the abandon- 
ment of her poetry: 


Shall I forget on this side of the grave? 
I promise nothing: you must wait 
and see— 
Patient and brave. 
(Oh my soul, watch with him and he 
with me.) 


Shall I forget in peace of Paradise? 
I promise nothing: follow, friend, 
and see— 
Faithful and wise. 
(Oh, my soul, keep the way he walks 
with me.) 


I think in spite of the human pas- 
sion which beats through much of her 
poetry she was of the women who are 
called to be Brides of Christ, own sis- 
ter to St. Teresa and St. Catharine of 
Siena. Perhaps it was part of her 
greatness, of the whole woman she 
was, that she laid such passionate hold 
on the human love and relinquished it 
with such pangs and tears. 


Oh dream, how sweet, too sweet, too 
bitter-sweet: 
Whose wakening should have been in 
Paradise, 
Where souls brimful of love abide and 
meet; 
Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opening in, letting in, lets out no 
more. 
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Yet come to me in dreams that I may 
live 


My very life again, though cold in 
death. 


Come back to me in dreams, that I may 
give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath: 
Speak low, lean low 
As long ago, my love, how long ago. 


She was not Italian for nothing. 
What on earth had she to do, this 
flame-hearted saint, with the gray 
streets of London, above all with 
Bloomsbury, more than all with the 
Mid-Victorian and  LEarly-Victorian 
woman ‘she tried to look like? There 
was nothing at all of England in her 
way of loving, the mortal love or the 
Divine love. She might have been one 
of those Italian nuns whom Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward says that, deprived of 
their daily Communion, they faint and 
wither. She was a born mystic. Eng- 
land had no part in her; but England is 
immeasurably the gainer for that revo- 
lutionary bee in the bonnet which 
Grove Gabriele Rossetti out of Italy 
and into England. Christina belonged 
to the Church of England by a strange 
accident. I am far from saying that 
her poetry did not gain much from her 
being brought up on the English Bible. 

Perhaps if it had not been for the 
accident her poetry would have gained 
in another respect. She might have 
been free of that love of dwelling on 
the material aspect of death, which 
gives a certain sickly hue to this radi- 
ant creature’s else rapturous poetry. 
Someone said of Christina’s early 
poems that she could never keep the 
worms out of them. Well, perhaps 
that was partly the English Bible. But 
I imagine it may also have been—Tor- 
rington Square. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that Christina Rossetti 
stands head and shoulders above all 
other women who have written Eng- 
lish poetry. Where she stands in the 
line of poets, men as well as women, 
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time will prove, and the judgment that 
sits in judgment, sifting, apportioning 
for immortality, beyond the futilities 
of contemporary judgment, blown 
about by many winds. If one may 
venture an opinion, among the Victo- 
rian poets, she and Browning will take 
the first place. Mystic and vestal vir- 
gin as she was, she was so much 
woman that the love she had refused 
and set on one side, preferring a 
heavenly love to an earthly, was her 
inspiration scarcely less than the 
heavenly. It inspired the “Monna In- 
nominata,” the noblest series of son- 
nets given to the world by a woman. 
Another reminiscence and I am done. 
Some time in the early ‘nineties my as- 
sistance was asked in collecting auto- 
graphed books by famous English writ- 
ers for the bookstall at an American 
bazar. I was more adventurous then 
than I am now, and my cheerful con- 
fidence was well repaid. The great 
were all or nearly all propitious. Chris- 
tina, with characteristic generosity, 
The Bookman. 
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sent me all her own books, and—two 
or three volumes by Mr. Cayley. So 
that she had not lost spiritual touch 
with him even Then. Some of the 
books were late for the bazaar and 
came back, among them these volumes 
by Christina’s life-long lover, which are 
still in my possession. 

Some time in the ’eighties I made 
the acquaintance of a little lady of very 
tender age, who was Christina’s god- 
child and the happy possessor of Chris- 
tina’s coral and Christina’s baby string 
of beads. _ I envied that little lady. I 
envy her now. Christina’s necklace, 
well, who knows what ills Christina’s 
necklace might charm away, how po- 
tent her coral might be against evil 
enchantments? She would perhaps 
have been shocked at the suggestion. 
Her poetry tells us that she regarded 
herself as a sinner. Yet surely no 
one in our time was more of the stuff 
of saints, fitter for the Kingdom, than 
crowned and haloed and palm-branched 
Santa Christina. 

Katharine Tynan. 





A NEW CALENDAR. 


The reason I have embarked upon 
the business here described is this. 

Twelve months ago a friend pre- 
sented me with a “7annyson”’ Calendar 
for 1911, and, leaving the Insurance 
Bill out of the question, few things 
have been more thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. You know, doubtless, the 
kind of thing I mean. One tears off a 
sheet each morning, and in addition to 
being confronted by the date in large 
type, the time of rising and setting of 
the sun, and the state of the moon, one 
is given a quotation from the works of 
the late Laureate. It is the last- 
named feature which has goaded me 
into action. The diabolical perversity 
of my Calendar in this particular has 
been almost incredible. 


It is not pleasant, for example, on 
one of those mornings which some of. 
us know so well, when the mirror 
points out with brutal emphasis that 
you are fast becoming middle-aged, 
bald and dyspeptic, to be told, “Lo! 
ever thus thou growest beautiful.” It is 
sarcasm in the worst possible taste. 
How disheartening, too, to read on 
one’s birthday the words, “Day, mark’d 
as with some hideous crime.” An in- 
cident like this destroys one’s self-re- 
spect. One goes about with the furtive 
air of a cat that has stolen the fish. 

At first I imagined I must be pecu- 


‘liarly unfortunate, but I have long 


since realized that this is not so. Thou- 
sands are suffering in the same way, 
and this vast amount of unnecessary 
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human distress cannot fail to react ad- 
versely upon the efficiency of the na- 
tion. It must be abolished. The only 
way is to revolutionize the system of 
compiling Poetical Calendars, and this 
is what I claim to have done. Orders 
may be sent now. Write plainly and 
state your occupation or principal pur- 
suit. The price will naturally be a 
little higher than you have been ac- 
customed to pay, since you are getting 
a better line of goods. 

Let me describe my method to you. 
In the first place I soon discovered 
that the danger lies in what may be 
termed Commonplace Days, days which 
are not of general interest. On Saints’ 
Days, Festivals, Anniversaries, All 


Fools’ Day, and so on, the present type . 


of Calendar usually manages to rise, 
though often in a very inadequate way, 
to the occasion. Even the idiot who 
produced my 1911 Calendar was ca- 
pable of admonishing wild bells to ring 
on December 31st. 

The problem I had to face with these 
Commonplace Days was to find quota- 
tions which under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could give offence to the 
reader. Nay more, my ambition was 
to set before him lines of a stimulating 
and inspiring nature. After long cog- 
itation I decided upon two steps. I 
discarded the absurd tradition of se- 
lecting excerpts from a single poet and 
drew freely from all the best writers, 
and I adopted a new scheme of classi- 
fication. Instead of the “Keats Calen- 
dar,” the “Burns Calendar,” the 
“Shakespeare Calendar,” etc., I shall is- 
sue the “Dukes’ Calendar,” the “Cab- 
men’s Calendar,” the “Golfers’ Calen- 
dar,” and so on. You see the idea? 

Thus, if you are a Militant Suffra- 
gette, you will find examples of this 
character:— 

To him, brave lass! 
Scratch out his eyes, and on his 
blanchéd cheeks 
Set the fierce print of thy ensanguin’d 
nails. Shakespeare. 
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Then angry cries arose from all, 

“Cast out the woman from the hall!” 
But though the henchmen toiled apace 
They could not drag her from the place; 
Full loud the chains which bound her 

creaked, 
And louder yet the woman shrieked. 
Scott. 


I recall 
The swift assault, the scramble and the 
screams, 
And all the avalanche of hurtling 
stones. 
Tennysou. 
O for the depths of some cool-shad- 
owed cell! Keats. 


A harde stoon she cast 
Upon a wyndow thikke, and in prisoun 
She roamith to and fro and up and 
doun. Chaucer. 


Or you may be a Butcher. Very 
well, then— 


The marvel and magic of mutton 
The lure and the lustre of lamb. 
Swinburne. 


What's i’ the sausage? 
Man in his sanguine youth nor in his 
cross age 
Cannot discover. Yet we know it pleas- 
ant. Browning. 


Then, butcher, take thy chopper up, 
And cleave the joint in twain. 
Cowper. 
Puir, silly, unsuspecting beastie, 
The heart that thrabs within thy 
breastie 
Shall sune be taken fra’ thy chestie, 
And thrab nae mair. 
Burns. 


He drives like Jehu in his chariot fleet, 


Urges his horse and speeds along the 
street. Pope. 


I leave these few examples to speak 
for themselves. They are more elo- 
quent than I. 

If the public supports me, as I an- 
ticipate, I hope next year to go a step 
further and produce the “Private Cal- 
endar.” In addition to the features al- 
ready described, this will contain suit- 
able quotations for any dates of per- 
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sonal note with which the customer 
cares to supply me. On the comple- 
tion of another year of service at the 
office, for instance, he might read:— 


I count it as no common day 

The which, if Fortune wills it, may 

Procure for service true and sage 

A modest increment of wage. | 
Wordsworth. 


On the day when he pays his Life 
Insurance Premium:— 


O separation which is deplorable and 
most unpleasant—the separation 
from money! 

Punch. 
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The paying out of cash from a purse 
not too well lined. Damnable nui- 
sance! 

Allons, all is for the best. 

Walt Whitman. 


On the anniversary of his wedding:— 
This is my marriage day.—Ben Jonson. 


You are probably amazed at the ex- 
traordinary aptness and propriety of 
my quotations, and are wondering how 
I have contrived to bring the work of 
selection to such a fine art. That, 
however, is my secret, which you can 
scarcely expect me to give away. 





“‘We are opening the year here under 
conflicting conditions,” writes a well- 
informed correspondent in New York. 
“The general business and the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country are 
certainly better than a year ago. The 
political situation, however, is not bet- 
ter, for the reason that we are just en- 
tering the turmoil of a Presidential 
election. Radical tendencies are run- 
ning strong; so naturally capital and 
business are timid. The spectre of 
Roosevelt is arising again as a Presi- 
dential candidate, and there is danger 
of the Convention stampeding for his 
nomination. Mr. Roosevelt is a man 
of many admirable qualities, but, as 
you know, erratic and apt to be too vio- 
lent. As an agitator he has done the 
country immense service. We should 
like, however, to give him a further 
rest. The period of agitation should 
be closed, and the country needs a lit- 
tle reconstructive work.” These opin- 
ions appear, from our reading of Amer- 
ican newspapers, to represent fairly an 
average view of political and financial 
conditions of the United States. The 
Roosevelt danger is evidently a real 
one. His idea, and that of his friends 
and supporters, is clearly to put him- 
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self forward as the Jingo candidate for 
the Presidency. The calculation is a 
clever one. The insurgent Republi- 
cans, who form a powerful section of 
the Republican party, are led by Sen- 
ator La Follette. If the Senator (who 
may be described as the Lloyd George 
of Wisconsin) had had a clear-cut view 
of the tariff question, and had been 
able to carry the party with him last 
autumn, while President Taft was os- 
cillating without chart or compass be- 
tween the old guard of Protection and 
his pledges to the consumer, his own 
chances might have been fairly good. 
Outside the tariff Senator La Follette 
and his friends are at feud with Pres- 
ident Taft, and there are many bitter 
personal animosities which are not 
likely to be assuaged before the time 
comes for nomination, although the 
President is a most genial and likeable 
character. Hence, in the quarrel over 
the carrying out of an interpretation of 
the so-called “Roosevelt policies,” in- 
cluding the Ballinger episode, the in- 
surgents were against the President; 
and if the alternative lay between Taft 
and Roosevelt, or, for that matter, be- 
tween Taft and any other conceivable 
Republican. candidate, we imagine the 
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probabilities are that Senator La Fol- 
lette and his friends would be anti- 
Taft. The fact that Colonel Roosevelt 
in the past has so strenuously dis- 
claimed the intention of standing may 
be awkward and embarrassing; but 
* then overwhelming pressure and an ur- 
gent desire to save the country have 
frequently induced similar men under 
similar circumstances to sacrifice their 
personal diffidence to the trumpet call 
of duty. It is therefore not impossi- 
ble that “Roosevelt will be willing,” if 
the outlook for his candidature is suffi- 
ciently attractive. And here we see 
the inwardness of his recent attack 
upon the peace movement, which came 
to a head at the recent banquet of the 
Economic Club. That banquet was 
inaugurated in support of the arbitra- 
tion treaties with Great Britain and 
France, now pending in the Senate for 
ratification. Colonel Roosevelt here 
saw an opportunity for a lively and 
perhaps final quarrel with President 
Taft on a point of principle, and a 
point on which he may be able to de- 
feat the Government in the Senate. So 
when invited to the dinner he refused 
to attend, because he believes that 
questions of honor and vital interest 
between nations ought to be submitted, 
not to justice or arbitration, but to the 
sword. By this move Colonel Roose- 
velt appeals to the fighting instincts of 
the mob as well as to the jealousy of 
the Senate, which objects to any limi- 
tation of its power over foreign affairs. 
The arbitration treaty would make it 
practically impossible for .a war to 
arise between the two great Powers of 
the English-speaking world. This is 
certainly a limitation upon the powers 
of both Governments, and in so far as 
the Senate shares with the Government 
of the United States the privilege of 
bringing about war with Great Brit- 
ain, there is no doubt that its privilege 
is impaired. We cannot see anything 
undignified in an individual, or a cor- 
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porate body, or a Government assent- 
ing to his or its power to do evil being 
limited and restricted. But Colonel 
Roosevelt, we gather, does not consider 
war to be an evil; and as the love of 
fighting is implanted in many human 
breasts, it is unfortunately possible, if 
not probable, that his action on the 
treaties will win him a good deal of 
support. 

For our own part, we have read with 
much satisfaction the account of this 
Economic Club dinner. The guests 
numbered nearly 1,800 men and 
women, and were roused to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by President Taft’s 
address. The President, whv spoke 
without notes, admitted very frankly 
that his famous Arbitration Treaties 
have been “receiving some jolts” re- 
cently, but his faith in them and his 
zeal in their support have not been 
weakened. He agreed that the Mon- 
roe doctrine could not be submitted to 
arbitration, since it is a national policy 
and almost a part of the constitution, 
and the same, he added, applied to the 
immigration laws of the United States, 
which, like the tariff, could fairly be 
called a domestic matter. Otherwise 
he would like to see the proposed treat- 
ies even broader than they are in the 
scope of questions which could be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of an impartial 
court. In ordinary matters, he ar- 
gued, war is no more necessary to set- 
tle disputes between nations than the 
duel to settle disputes between individ- 
uals, and he defied anyone to show any 
essential difference in the principle in- 
volved. Great cheering followed his 
reference to the Geneva arbitration. 
When Lord John Russell was asked to 
consent to a submission of the Ala- 
bama Claims, he said: “That is a 
question of honor which we will never 
arbitrate; for England’s honor cannot 
be made the subject of arbitration.” 
But an English statesman was found 
who took a different view. Mr. 
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Gladstone held that it was to the in- 
terest of England, and of the United 
States, and of the world, to settle these 
claims, and he agreed to a joint High 
Commission. England lost, and paid 
perhaps as much as she might have 
paid in a month of war; but she stood 
the loss of the award “in a sportsman- 
like spirit.” We have referred to this 
incident and to the magnificent temper 
shown by President Taft throughout 
the controversy, because it touches 
something which is of far wider im- 
portance than merely American inter- 
ests. It is certainly not our business 
or purpose to take sides in American 
politics. The leading Democrats are 
The Economist. 
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in full sympathy with Mr. Taft’s desire 
to restrict the sphere of war and to en- 
large the sphere of peace. Whether 
Mr. Underwood, or Governor Wilson, 
or Governor Harmon prove to be the 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency it will make no difference to the ° 
cause of friendship with the United 
States. Indeed, in the matter of the 
tariff their attitude is far more liberal 
than that of President Taft. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s reappearance, therefore, is 
decidedly menacing to the world’s 
peace, but we shall not readily believe 
either in his nomination or in his elec- 
tion. 
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A stimulating paragraph found its 
way into print during Christmas week 
when the newspapers are commonly a 
good deal more human than at other 
times. It informed us that the Muni- 
cipality of Boston is about to inaugu- 
rate a new experiment for the benefit 
of the children of its city. It is not, 
as one might have guessed, a new 
method of inoculation, nor yet a chem- 
ical outrage on the nature of milk. It 
is, on the contrary, a wilful old-world 
sally into the kingdoms of romance. A 
lady, whose gifts and charms we rever- 
ently guess across a separating ocean, 
has been appointed official story-teller 
to the city. She will be installed in a 
big room in one of the public libraries, 
and thither the children of New Eng- 
land will flock to hear her legends and 
her fairy-tales. It will be a paradise 
of the imagination. What fortunate 
artist will decorate her palace we are 
not informed. But the little child who 
enters will be transported to fairy-land 
even before the recitation begins. 
Knights in armor will do their great 
deeds before his eyes; princesses will 


stand in eerie woods awaiting the res- 
cuer, and the dragons and the gnomes 
will fascinate him from the darker pan- 
els of the frescoes. He will take his 
choice of Greek nymphs or medieval 
knights-errant or Eastern djinns. In 
this hall of wonder there will be no 
dates and no distances. Whatever any 
child has loved will live for him, and 
the magic of the artist will carry him 
to Tintagel or Bagdad and to Ossian’s 
narrow glen, as though no wandering 
ancestor had banished his race to a 
New World which grew to manhood 
without a nursery. But the pictures 
on the walls are only, as it were, the 
overture to the play, and the portico 
to the hall of wender. It is to hear the 
lady of enchantments that the children 
will flock from the sky-scrapers and 
the electric cars. Each, as he sits spell- 
bound on his bench, will command her 
art as king and baron commanded min- 
strel and bard. He will sit there in 
Boston at noonday, while all the mar- 
vels of Sindbad and the tales of the 
hunchback and the City of Brass are 
recited to his wondering ears as though 
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he were a sleepless Sultan dreaming 
awake through the Thousand and One 
Nights. It will be easier, we think, to 
fill this hall than to clear it. One 
hears the audience of children calling 
imperiously for yet another story, or 
demanding Grimm when they have 
heard Hans Andersen, or “Robinson 
Crusoe” when the “Arabian Nights” is 
closed. One sees the fortunate lady 
followed, like the Piper of Hamelin, 
from street to street through Boston 
City by hordes of children demanding, 
again and yet again, the story that 
they know by heart. One imagines 
ber growing old at her story-teller’s 
trade, overwhelmed by the gratitude of 
a city, the most popular, the most en- 
vied, of all its learned citizens. 

So does a modern community turn 
backwards and do by deliberate wis- 
dom what a natural society does by 
instinct and tradition. You still may 
see the story-teller plying his art, not 
for children, but for grown men, when 
the peasants flock in to market in an 
Egyptian town. We have seen him in 
Cairo reciting his ancient tales to an 
audience which listened to him, lost in 
the familiar and credible past, an au- 
dience which refused, while he held it. 
to believe that English soldiers were 
patrolling in the streets, and motor- 
emnibuses running to the iron bridges 
of the Nile. They would stand spell- 
bound while the dancers and the drums 
and the pipes entertained them in the 
market-place beneath the citadel; when 
they wearied of the dancers’ art they 
would seat themselves with their cups 
of coffee round the story-teller in the 
café. No children ever listened more 
credulous to a tale of wonder. The 
familiar legend can still draw tears 
from their eyes, and the jest that has 
survived untold centuries set them 
rocking with laughter. Sometimes the 
entertainer will recite an heroic epic 
that is older than Islam, and the fella- 
hin in their blue gowns will listen as 
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their fathers have done for ages. Some- 
times he will tell them, varying its de- 
tails by his own skill and deploying all 
his simple art of words, a tale that 
may have wandered with medieval car- 
avans from India to Persia, and from 
Persia to Egypt. It was nothing to 
them that they grew in their own fields 
the cotton which makes its swift voy- 
age to Manchester, and returns from 
the machines and the modernity of 
Lancashire to clothe them. They cease, 
while they listen, to be items in the 
processes of international commerce. 
They live to hear the wonders of Bag- 
dad. Their loyalty, while the bands 
are playing in Abdid square, is all for 
the immortal Caliph. They tremble at 
the name of Mesroor, and listen en- 
tranced to the tale of the young man 
before whose comeliness all the mer- 
chants are confounded, and the lady 
whose beauty is so overpowering that 
men swoon and beat their breasts at 
the sight of her; thrill at their adven- 
tures, admire their constancy, and sit 
in ecstasy until the veracious story- 
teller assures them that hero and hero- 
ine lived ever afterwards in happiness 
and joy, until they were visited by the 
terminator of delights and the separator 
of companions. 

One cannot watch an audience of fel- 
lahin sitting spell-bound before the cof- 
fee-house story-teller without asking 
oneself whether there is among primi- 
tive races a sensitiveness to words, an 
imaginative response to language, 
which the arts of civilization tend to 
blunt. If the Arab story-teller, fully 
equipped with a command of our lan- 
guage and deeply versed in our tradi- 
tional legends, our ballads, and our 
more popular fiction, were to attempt 
to ply his art in a London public-house, 
with what reception would he meet? 
We question very much if he would 
find an audience, and if he did, it would 
be by narrowing his vocabulary and by 
coarsening his appeal. There seems 
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to come, whenever the leisured classes 
of a nation begin to take their imagi- 
native pleasures from books, a degrada- 
tion of the spoken language, a shame- 
faced usage which ends by confining 
the real art of expression to the printed 
page, until at length the less cultivated 
mass in every class loses not only the 
use of powerful and well-chosen speech 
but almost the understanding of it. 
The Athenians who voted prizes to 
Z@schylus were certainly not a read- 
ing people. If the art of reading and 
writing was general among them at 
this time, it must have been confined 
mainly to utilitarian ends. The use of 
manuscript books cannot have been 
frequent or habitual among citizens of 
moderate means. Their sensitiveness 
to language was a response to the 
spoken word, and not the acquired 
taste of a bookish age. They must 
still have had the retentive verbal 
memory which can repeat long poems 
after a single hearing, partly because 
its pleasure in them is intense, and 
partly because it has not been de- 
bauched by a dependence on books. 
The Elizabethan public, though it was 
in its upper strata a bookish and even 
a dilettante audience, must have had 
this same responsiveness to mere words 
which we have lost. It delighted in 
plays which made their appeal through 
elaborate set speeches, delivered like 
recitations by an actor who ignored the 
stage while he spoke them, and ad- 
dressed the benches before him. It 
was an audience, if one may judge it by 
its preferences, far less critical than a 
modern audience would be of plots and 
probabilities and dramatic propriety 
and skill in construction, but vastly 
more ready to feel delight in words. 
Our stage to-day can make these same 
beautiful words palatable and endur- 
able only when it overworks their dra- 
matic possibilities, and embroiders 
them in a setting of costumes and 
scenery and pageants, and even so it 
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must “cut.” The “groundlings” of to- 
day ask no words at all. Their theatre 
is the panoramic show, the dazzling, 


clattering mechanism of continuous © 


photographs. The crowd flocks to the 
cinematograph, and when the cinema- 
tograph palls, it goes to a dumb drama. 
These preferences mean that words are 
losing for us, if not their meaning, at 
least their emotional power and the 
vivid associations by which they paint 


for us a pageant of the fancy in our ‘ 


own brain. 

A gifted child, however civilized his 
parentage, starts life with this primi- 
tive sensibility to spoken words. He 


will remember a ballad at a first or - 


second hearing, if his parents have 
been wise enough to postpone his intro- 
duction to books. We know a boy of 
seven who is as innocent as any savage 
of his alphabet, but he can recite the 
“Ancient Mariner” from end toe end, 
and recite it with a passion and a 
power of dramatic representation which 
are almost terrifying. Every word has 
for him its full emotional force. It is 
not a printed symbol hastily conned, 
but a picture which has set the unbur- 
dened fancy of the child shaping and 
fashioning its own romantic represen- 
tations. His sensibility to sights and 
sounds has been cultivated, while he 
has been spared the mechanical toil of 
the spelling lesson. We are tempted, 
when we hear him recite, to think that 
no printed poem or tale could ever have 
meant to him as much as the mythol- 
ogy which entered his eager ear and 
fermented in his unspoiled memory. A 
child who has no books makes a library 
for himself, and as he plays and dreams 
and talks he is for ever illuminating 
the romantic manuscript in his brain. 
The innovation which the Municipality 


_of Boston has inaugurated will give 


its children the natural opportunity to 
cultivate a sensibility to words which 
is the birthright of a primitive race. 
If the lady who has been named the 
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official story-teller to the city has the 

genius which her post demands, she 

may revive a lost art and arrest the 
The Nation. 
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decay of a human faculty in the process - 
of giving to these children their hours 
of wonder and joy. 





THE GREAT USURPATION. 
By Lorp RoBgERT CEcIL,M. P. 


We have now had five months’ expe- 
rience of the Constitution under the 
Parliament Act, and even the most 
prejudiced admirers of the present 
Government must be beginning to real- 
ize its revolutionary character. The 
gloomiest prophecies by opponents of 
that measure have been surpassed by 
actual results. Its critics declared 
that its chief effect would be to destroy 
the control by the electorate of the Gov- 
ernment of the day, that it would en- 
able a Cabinet, however unpopular in 
the country, to force through Parlia- 
ment legislation profoundly distasteful 
to the people, and that the more it be- 
came clear that Ministers were losing 
the support of the constituencies the 
more eager would be the various 
groups and cliques of their majority to 
get their particular nostrums foisted 
into the Statute-book. Determined op- 
timists laughed at such progmostica- 
tions. We were told that Ministers 
would never venture so to abuse their 
power, and that if they did make any 
such attempt the House of Commons, 
sobered by the great increase in its 
responsibility, would firmly refuse to 
permit it. As a matter of fact, this 
sanguine anticipation has been entirely 
falsified. Not only are the Govern- 
ment preparing in the coming session 
to use their newly-acquired powers 
with shameless unrestraint,-but even 
before the provisions of the Parliament 
Act became directly operative the at- 
mosphere created by its enactment re- 
duced the House of Commons to a con- 
dition of unexampled servility. We 
have seen legislators, in defiance of 
public opinion, voting themselves four 


hundred a year and doing it by simple 
resolution of the House of Commons, 
so as to avoid any possible reference 
‘of the proposal to the electorate. We 
have also seen a crude mixture of phil- 
anthropic aspirations and practical in- 
justice rushed through the House of 
Commons by every species of guillotine 
and closure, in spite or rather because 
of its growing unpopularity. Both of 
these outrages on Parliamentary pro- 
priety have been readily condoned by 
the various sections of the Coalition 
since each of them knew that any re- 
sistance would imperil the particular 
proposal which that section favored. 
The prospect of imposing upon the 
country Home Rule, Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, and Manhood Suffrage proved 
more attractive to the various ministe- 
rial groups than any old-fashioned doc- 
trines about freedom of debate or the 
integrity of the House of Commons. 
Evil as have been the indirect con- 
sequences of the Parliament Act, its 
direct operation in the coming session 
promises to be far more calamitous. 
The Government have announced their 
intention of passing through the House 
of Commons this year three measures 
any one of which might fairly be the 
chief business of the session. Nor 
can it be said that any of them has 
recently had such full discussion as 
would make extended debate of its pro- 
visions unnecessary. Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment were last se- 
riously discussed in the Parliament of 
1893-5. Whatever the details of the 
new Irish proposal may be it must in- 
volve many questions of acute contro- 
versy. It must raise complicated eco- 
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nomic and fiscal problems, it must 
touch matters of deep religious differ- 
ences, it must involve menace to the 
prosperity and even safety of an im- 
portant section of our fellow-country- 
men, Beyond all this it must affect the 
very foundations of our Constitution. 
No one yet knows how the Government 
propose to deal with the unsolved diffi- 
culty of Lrish representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament. But whatever solu- 
tion of that matter is attempted it is 
safe to say it must open an immense 
field of necessary debate. It may be 
thought that Welsh Disestablishment 
will not require such prolonged consic- 
eration. Doubtless it is true that the 
central injustice of disendowment tends 
to overshadow the details of this in- 
iquitous measure. Even so there are 
many aspects of disendowment to be 
considered—historical, statistical, eth- 
ical, and constitutional. And apart 
from main principles there are matters 
of Church government, questions as to 
Church fabrics, and other important 
details which will require at least as 
full and prelonged consideration as in 
the case of the Irish Church. Finally, 
as to the so-called “Reform” Bill, no 
one knows what its provisions will 
be. But of one thing we may be cer- 
tain. Its main purpose will be so to 
gerrymander the electorate as to give 
the greatest possible assistance to the 
Radical party at the next election. 
That is not likely to prove noncon- 
troversial; even if the very grave ques- 
tion raised by the growth and serious- 
ness of the movement in favor of 
Woman’s Suffrage could be easily ad- 
justed. 

Apart, then, from the enormous con- 
stitutional importance of the proposed 
legislation its complexity and contro- 
versial character require the fullest and 
freest discussion. That, however, is 
clearly impossible if all three measures 
are to get through the House of Com- 
mons this year. Their passage within 
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that period can only be secured by the 
most ruthless closure, or by the em- 
ployment of some other device for re- 
stricting debate. That the result of 
such proceedings must be the further 
degradation of the House of Commons 
is a matter of indifference to the rest- 
less bureaucrats who control the Gov- 
ernment. Nor are they likely to be 
impeded in their work of destruction 
by any inconvenient manifestation of 
independence among their followers. 
Many of these, indeed, are quite awart 
of the perishing reputation of the rep- 
resentative Chamber. And some fee- 
ble bleatings have been actually heard 
about the mistake of “over-loading” 
the coming session. But the official re- 
ply is uncompromising. The Master of 
Elibank, in his recent public letter, de- 
clares that the “over-loading” is “the 
inevitable result of the Parliament 
Act.” And he is perfectly right. Un- 
less the three Bills in question pass the 
House of Commons this year it might 
well happen that even under our pres- 
ent Constitution they would have to be 
submitted to the judgment of the elec- 
torate. Everyone knows—none better 
that the Master of Elibank—that to 
two of them at least such an ordeal 
would be fatal. Possibly the “Re- 
form” Bill might survive—till its terms 
are known no one can tell—but the 
Irish and Welsh Bills would undoubt- 
edly perish. Their only chance of suc- 
cess is that they should be smuggled 
through behind the backs of the peo- 
ple. 

We have, then, the ministerial policy 
openly avowed. The Government pro- 
pose to force upon the country three 
measures. of vast constitutional im- 
portance, certain to arouse the bitterest 
controversy, by the most unscrupulous 
use of powers unscrupulously obtained. 
It is impossible to pretend that they 
have received any authority from the 
electors for such action. Even sup- 
posing that the country was adequately 
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warned that the Parliament Act 
was to be employed to pass Home Rule, 
which is certainly untrue, no such con- 
tention can be seriously put forward 
about the Church in Wales, still less 
about the gerrymandering of the Fran- 
chise. Moreover, the assent of the 
electorate, so far as it was ever given to 
the Parliament Act, was given to it asa 
whole, including the preamble, and the 
most elementary political honesty re- 
quired that as soon as the Parliament 
Act was passed the policy embodied in 


it should be completed by the creation 
The Saturday Review. 
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of a reformed Second Chamber clothed 
with adequate powers. Any other course 
can only be called a fraud on the elec- 
tors. In short, the policy which was 
begun by humiliating the Crown and 
destroying the House of Lords is to be 
completed by the degradation of the 
House of Commons and the deception 
of the people. Whatever steps the 
leaders of the Unionist party may 
think it right to recommend for re- 
sisting this unparalleled usurpation, no 
member of the party will criticize them 
as being too determined or too extreme. 
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Dean Hodges’s “Saints and Heroes 
To the End of the Middle Ages” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is a series of brief 
biographies for young readers, in which 
are sketched the life-histories of some 
of the greatest religious leaders, from 
Cyprian and Athanasius to Wycliffe, 
Hus and Savonorola. There are 
twenty of these biographies. Read 
separately, each of them presents a 
graphic sketch of a conspicuous figure 
in Christian history. Read consecu- 
tively, they are found to be connected 
by a thread of historic sequence and 
to furnish the readers to whom they 
are addressed a view of the perils and 
vicissitudes through which the Chris- 
tian church has passed. The book is 
illustrated with portraits,—copies of old 
paintings and statues. 


“Through the Narrows,” a novel by 
Myrtle Lelbee Roe, has for its theme 
the secret of an exiled Belgian, strange 
and mysterious, which involves person- 
ages of varying rank and importance, 
and is essentially romantic. To be 
made forceful, the theme should have 
been treated in the romantic manner. 
Instead the style is inwrought with an 
unnatural sentimentality, and the char- 


acters are conceived with an idealism 
which often removes them and their 
doings from the range of probability. 
But in spite of the limited power of 
characterization, there is material in 
the plot for an absorbing story, had 
the author only caught the romancer’s 
art of making the impossible seem 
plausible. Sherman, French & Co. 


The ancient problems of fate and 
free will, with which the philosophers 
of all times have struggled, and the dis- 
cussions of which would fill a huge li- 
brary, recur in Professor George H. 
Palmer’s “The Problem of Freedom” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). The volume 
contains ten chapters, comprising the 
substance of a course of lectures deliv- 
ered in 1909 before the Lowell Insti- 
tute. The lectures have been revised 
and to some extent rewritten, but they 
retain the directness and lucidity inci- 
dent to their original form of popular 
address. Professor Palmer defines and 
explains the conflicting theories of de- 
terminism and freedom, weighs the ar- 
guments in support of each, and indi- 
cates their relation to conduct and to 
life. The lectures are marked by close 
thinking and clear writing. 
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The soul struggles of Scott Brenton, 
who was reared in Calvinistic theology, 
became an Episcopal clergyman, and, 
as a last resort, a professor of chemis- 
try, constitute the matter of “The Bren- 
tons” by Anna Chapin Ray. A foil to 
purely intellectual crises and tragedies, 
is the career arrested in mid-course by 
a disabling accident, of Reed Opdyke, 
Brenton’s college friend. The quick- 
sands and quagmires of scientific doubt 
are offset by the sturdy optimism of 
one for whom physical life seems to 
hold nothing. Asa fine analysis of men- 
tal processes, the book is admirable. 
Life in a typical college town is por- 
trayed with a careful and painstaking 
attention to detail, which makes for 
realism. One might object that the 
author’s theological views and obvious 
dislikes are given a trifle too great 
prominence, but the spirit of the book 
is not didactic. Like others of Miss 
Ray’s books, this is characterized by 
sincerity and conscientiousness, as well 
as finished workmanship. Little, 
Brown and Company. 


Mr. A. H. Simons’ “Social Forces in 
American History” is a rapid survey of 
the progress of affairs in this country 
from the colonial days to the present 
time, written from 2 somewhat unusual 
point of view. The writer is less con- 
cerned with events than with what he 
regards as the causes back of events. 
The key-note of his book is expressed 
in the opening sentence of his preface: 
“That political struggles are based 
upon economic interests.” His aim is 
to trace the various interests that have 
struggled in each social stage, and the 
influence exercised by them in the cre- 
ation of social institutions. From 
this point of view American history 
becomes practically a succession of 
class wars, culminating in a triumph 
of capitalism, but with events now 
trending toward a triumph of labor, 
and a system of common ownership by 
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a democratically controlled govern- 
ment. Written with intense feeling 
and at times almost with passion, the 
book may be regarded as at once a 
symptom and a product of the prevail- 
ing industrial and political unrest. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Miss Maria Thompson Daviess has 
chosen a maiden made by nature to 
be a lady of her own, as the heroine of 
her “Rose of Old Harpeth,” and has 
surrounded her with a circle of com- 
panions peculiarly adapted to set off 
her beauty and grace by their own 
quaint goodness, and thus has made a 
story which, without solving any 
Problem, or teaching any Lesson, or 
otherwise gratifying those desirous of 
finding a pill in every sugar plum 
of fiction, will amuse the simple-minded 
in search of quiet pleasure. “Rose,” 
otherwise Rose Mary Alloway, com- 
bines the functions of guiding-star and 
mainspring to her little home group; 
her pious, gently mystical old uncle; 
her rigidly conscientious Aunt Lavinia, 
her shrewd, gentle Aunt Amandy; 
Stonie Jackson, heir of the unworthy 
cousin beloved in her first youth, and 
a varied company of domestic animals. 
Into this circle enters an invalid seek- 
ing rest and strength, and, when 
guided towards them by the capable 
hands of Rose and her uncle, eagerly 
desirous of rewarding his benefactors. 
Miss Daviess tells her story prettily 
and gracefully, and its success will be 
a pleasant sign of a demand for whole- 
some reading. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


The celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the discovery of Lake 
Champlain, in which the states of New 
York and Vermont joined officially in 
July, 1909, and in which the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Canada participated, is 
the subject of an impressive Report, 
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which the state of New York has pub- 
lished in a volume of more than five 
hundred octavo pages. The Report is 
prepared by the Hon. Henry Wayland 
Hill, secretary of the Commission, who 
was actively identified with the cele- 
bration from the first shaping of the 
plans in 1906 to the making of the last 
address and the booming of the last 
gun in July 1909. No detail is want- 
ing. The history of the movement 
which prompted the celebration is 
sketched, the successive measures of 
legislation and organization are vout- 
lined, all of the addresses and poems 
are given in full, and the military and 
naval parades and reviews and the In- 
dian play and pageant are _ pic- 
turesquely described. An appendix 
presents a number of historical papers, 
and gives the libretto of the Indian 
play “Hiawatha,” the presentation of 
which by a group of Indian players 
was one of the features of the occasion. 
Scattered through the book are eighty 
or more full-page illustrations. Alto- 
gether, this is a worthy record of a 
very interesting historical commemo- 
ration. 


That invaluable annual, the English 
“Who’s Who” (The Macmillan Co.) 
reaches with its volume for 1912 the 
sixty-fourth year of issue. Naturally, 
also, it is reaching more and more im- 
pressive proportions, as the years go 
by. Only seven years ago, its treas- 
ures of biographical information were 
contained within 1,796 pages; in the 
present volume 2,364 pages are re- 
quired for them. It cannot be long, at 
this rate, before the publishers are con- 
fronted with the necessity of issuing 
the work in two volumes instead of 
one. The book continues to fill the 
unquestioned place of authority which 
it has held for so many years. Its bi- 
ographical sketches are prepared with 
care from authentic sources, and they 
outline the careers of about every one 
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concerning whom one wants to know 
in the wide range of English public, 
social and literary life,—authors, schol- 
ars, statesmen, ecclesiastics, and men 
and women prominent in social life 
and in all manner of pursuits. Its 
scope is by no means limited, as is 
quite commonly supposed, to residents 
within the British empire; but it in- 
cludes persons of distinction in other 
countries. Americans, in particular, 
who turn over its pages, will be inter- 
ested to notice how many of their 
own countrymen and countrywomen,— 
authors, professors, editors, and per- 
sons active in affairs and in public life 
are included. Among all the names, 
those identified with literature are by 
no means the least interesting. Brows- 
ing through these pages, one learns 
that Alfred Noyes is not yet quite 32 
years old; that Arnold Bennett’s full 
name is “Enoch Arnold Bennett” and 
that he registers himself as having “no 
recreations”: that the indefatigable and 
always diverting Chesterton has al- 
ready published nineteen books,—and 
so on. 


“The Statesman’s Year-Book” for 
1911 (Macmillan Co.) is the forty-eighth 
annual issue, and makes a substantial 
volume of more than 1,400 pages. Per- 
haps nowhere, within equal space, can 
be found more information of the sort 
which the average person wants, or 
more answers to questions which the 
average person is likely to ask; and 
everything is brought painstakingly 
down to date. Readers who do not 
follow the Year-Book from year to year 
may not be aware how much its scope 
has been broadened of late years. 
Formerly, for example, the United 
States was given its place alphabet- 
ically among the countries of America, 
and occupied a scant thirty pages. 
Now the United States constitutes an 
entire section by itself, second only, in 
position and space, to that filled by 
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the British Empire; and fills more than 
200 pages. In addition to the general 
information regarding the national con- 
stitution and government, area and 
population, the churches and schools, 
the administration of justice, the army 
and navy, the railroads and shipping, 
the commerce and industry, etc., a sep- 
arate sub-section is devoted to each 
state and territory, in which similar in- 
formation is given. Any one who 
wishes to know who is at present the 
governor of any state, how the legisla- 
ture is constituted, what are the con- 
ditions of the suffrage, what is the 
area and population, what are the pro- 
visions made for education, what are 
the annual receipts and expenditures of 
the government, what is the relative 
strength of the different churches, and 
what are the chief products and indus- 
tries will find here what he seeks. The 
statistics are those of the 1910 census. 
For Great Britain and Ireland, the sta- 
tistics are those of the 1911 census. 
For all the states of the world, similar 
information is given, if not with equal 
fulness, with equal care and accuracy. 
The maps in this volume show the 
new projected railway routes to In- 
dia, railways, navigable waters and 
steamship routes, the new Liberian 
boundary, the northern territory of 
Australia, and the Panama Canal, from 
the latest reports of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 


Thoughtful men have always tried to 
find in the history of Rome a kind of 
guidebook of human experience; the 
purpose of “The Religious Life of An- 
cient Rome” by Jesse Benedict Carter, 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome, is to show 
how Rome's religious history is typi- 
cal of all religious evolution. The book 
treats of Roman civilization from the 
earliest times to the establishment of 
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the Holy Roman Empire in the 6th 
century. Rome first had purely physi- 
cal concepts of gods, found among all 
primitive peoples; this conception was 
broadened and given the idea of patriot- 
ism by the Etruscans. The state reli- 
gion which developed between 500 and 
200 B.C. was modified by the myth and 
superstition of the Greek colonies in the 
south. Then came an essentially po- 
litical age when religion as the tool of 
warring demagogues utterly lost dig: 
nity. Skepticism followed, but with 
the individual thinking that skepticism 
implies, came individualism in religion. 
The change in religion from a social in- 
stinct to a personal matter was slow. 
With it rose the two solutions of the 
problem of salvation: the Greek salva- 
tion by knowledge, and the Oriental 
salvation by faith, When Christian- 
ity was established by Constantine, 
faith triumphed, but there was a reac- 
tionary triumph of mysticism under 
Julian. St. Augustine, Benedict, and 
Gregory the Great had distinct places 
in putting the new Roman religion, 
Christianity, on the old patriotic basis, 
and so welding Rome and Catholicism. 
So are chronicled in Rome's history a 
series of instincts—physical, patriotic, . 
superstitious, individualistic—not pecu- 
liar to Rome but common to religious 
life of all time. And in Rome, as pre- 
sumably in all history, there was a per- 
manent religion and a permanent reli- 
gious supply. This book gives life and 
breadth and meaning to one’s concep- 
tion of Rome and shows philosophical 
insight into facts as well as scholarly 
knowledge on the part of the author. 
All history has to be interpreted—but 
not perverted—in the light of some 
idea. Such an interpretation is thor- 
oughly presented in “The Religious 
Life of Ancient Rome.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 





